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Peace—at a Price 
An Editorial 


OR several years Scho- 
kK lastic has published its 

first issue in November 
as an Armistice Day Number. 
Commemorating the end of 
our greatest war, it has sought 
to point out a path to future 
peace. Next week marks the 
twentieth anniversary of the 
Armistice that ended the 
World War. But at no time 
since then have the problems 
of peace been so puzzling, or the dangers of war more 
apparent than today. 

The world has just passed through its gravest crisis 
in twenty years, in which an uncertain peace was 
preserved at Munich by the surrender of the dem- 
ocratic powers to Hitler’s demands at the expense 
of Czechoslovakia—a surrender which has already 
had profound effects throughout the world and will 
have others still unforeseen. Since a large part of the 
October 15 issue of Scholastic was devoted to the 
crisis in Europe, most of the present issue is concen- 
trated on American problems of war or peace. 

Having come to believe that our traditional policy 
of “isolation” would shield us from a new war, 
many Americans are now anxiously wondering if a 
new policy is needed in a world bent on self-destruc- 
tion. The wild joy that followed the Czech settle- 
ment has subsided. The hope for “peace in our time” 
gives place to a doubtful “Peace—for how long?” 

One hundred and sixty-two years ago, during a 
time of tension much like today, a group of deter- 
mined Americans issued a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Among other things, they said “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. . . .” 

Today, perhaps America needs to frame a new 
Declaration. What should it contain? What attitude 





should it take toward the world to which we belong? 
Nobody, looking through a glass darkly toward an 
unknown future, can presume to answer such ques- 
tions in detail. But the majority of the American 
people wish to hold fast to democracy and have cer- 
tain desires which might be expressed, we believe, 
in some such words as the following: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 

“That the problems we face today are neither simple 
nor open to easy solution by armed conflict; 

“That the crusade of the World War against ‘German 
militarism’ has been succeeded by a call for a crusade 
against German Nazism, or ‘aggressor nations’; 

“That this example of history repeating itself should 
make us pause long and think carefully before we again 
plunge into war to solve our problems; 

“That wars are no longer local affairs, for conflicts 
anywhere in the world now affect all nations, no matter 
how hard they try to remain neutral. 

“That the very act of arming for security in a rest- 
less world may in itself upset the democratic way of 
life in America, rob us of liberties that may never be 
regained, and turn our energies to fashioning weapons 
of destruction while millions of citizens long for a chance 
to live normal, happy lives; 

“That the best way for America to save democracy 
throughout the world is to show other nations that she 
can solve her economic problems, and still preserve the 
individual liberties of all her citizens; 

“That restless, poverty-stricken nations who demand 
more land and wealth may be condemned as ]aw-break- 
ers, but the mere act of condemning them will not re- 
move the causes of their criminal acts; 

“That, for this reason, America should do all possible 
to bring about a better division of the world’s goods 
and a restoration of world prosperity, by cooperating 
in any reasonable plan for international economic ac- 
tion; 

“That, if these efforts fail to check aggressive dicta- 
torships, this final proposition must be faced by the 
people of America; 


“That if the choice of preserving peace by bowing to 
brute force, or of fighting in defense of the democratic 
rights of liberty for all, has to be made—America must 
decide whether the price of such a peace may not be 
higher than the cost of war.” 
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A Poem by Stephen Vincent Benet 


Men dream pleasant dreams of the future; they also have 
nightmares that leave them terrified and shaken, nightmares 
of some unspeakable thing that might happen. This poem is 
that kind of a bad dream. Imagine a world in which the only 
people living are the desolate ones left after the last war. A 
world in which there are no children born. Nature rebels at 
the supreme folly of the eternal warfare of man against man; 
decides that the human race has had its chance and made a 
horrible failure of it; dooms it to die out—forever. 

Stephen Vincent Benet, author of the famous John Brown’s 
Body and many other books, does not always write in this pes- 
simistic vein, as readers of Scholastic know. To freshen your 
recollection of the author and his works, turn to the Poetry 
Corner of the September 17th Scholastic. 


HAT was the second year of the Third World 
War, 
The one between Us and Them. 
Well, we’ve gotten used. 

We don’t talk much about it, queerly enough, 

There was all sorts of talk the first years after the Peace, 

A million theories, a million wild suppositions, 

A million hopeful explanations and plans, 

But we don’t talk about it, now. We don’t even ask. 

We might do the wrong thing. I don’t guess you’d 
understand that. 

But you’re eighteen, now. You can take it. You’d 
better know. 


You see, you were born just before the war broke out. 

Who started it? Oh, they said it was Us or Them 

And it looked like it at the time. You don’t know what 
that’s like. 

But anyhow, it started and there it was, 

Just a little worse, of course, than the one before, 

But mankind was used to that. We didn’t take notice, 

They bombed our capital and we bombed theirs. 

You’ve been to the Broken Towns? Yes, they take 
you there. 

They show you the look of the tormented earth 

But they can’t show the smell or the gas or the death 

Or how it felt to be there, and a part of it. 

But we didn’t know. I swear that we didn’t know. 


I remember the first faint hint there was something 
wrong, 

Something beyond all wars and bigger and strange, 

Something you couldn’t explain. 

I was back on leave— 

Strange, as you felt on leave, as you always felt— 

But I went to see the Chief at the hospital 

And there he was, in the same old laboratory, 

A little older, with some white in his hair 

But the same eyes that went through you and the 
same tongue. 

They hadn’t been able to touch him—not the bombs 

Nor the ruin of his life’s work nor anything. 

He blinked at me from behind his spectacles 

And said, “Huh. It’s you. They won’t let me have 
guinea pigs 

Except for the war work, but I steal a few. 

And they’ve made me a colonel—expect me to salute. 

Damn fools. A damn-fool business. I don’t know how. 

Have you heard what Erickson’s done with the 
ductless glands? 

The journals are four months late. Sit down and smoke.” 

And I did and it was like home. 
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He was a great man, 
You might remember that—and I’d worked with him. 
Well, finally he said to me, “How’s your boy?” 
“Oh—healthy,” I said. ““We’re lucky.” 

“Yes,” he said, 
And a frown went over his face. ‘“‘He might even grow up, 
Though the intervals between wars are getting shorter. 
I wonder if it wouldn’t simplify things 
To declare mankind in a permanent state of siege. 
It might knock some sense in their heads.” 

“You’re cheerful,” I said. 
“Oh, I’m always cheerful,” he said. “Seen these, by the 

way?” 

He tapped some charts on a table. “Seen what?” I said. 
“Oh,” he said, with that devilish, sidelong grin of his, 
“Just the normal city statistics—death and birth. 
You’re a soldier now. You wouldn’t be interested. 
But the birth rate’s dropping—” 

“Well, really, sir,” I said, 
“We know that it’s always dropped, in every war.” 


“Not like this,” he said. “I can show you the curve. 

It looks like the side of a mountain, going down. 

And faster, the last three months — yes, a good deal 
faster. 





Drawing from “Burning City” (Farrar and Rinehart) 


I showed it to Lobenheim and he was puzzled. 
It makes a neat problem—yes?” He looked at me. 


“They'd better make peace,” he said. “They’d better 
make peace.” 


“Well, sir,” I said, “if we break through; in the spring—” 


“Break through?” he saic. “What’s that? They’d better 
make peace. 

The stars may be tired of us. No, I’m not a mystic. 

I leave that to the big scientists in bad novels. 

But I never saw such a queer maternity curve. 

I wish I could get to Ehrens, on Their side. 

He’d tell me the truth. But the fools won’t let me do it.” 


His eyes looked tired as he stared at the careful charts. 
“Suppose there are no more babies?” he said. “What 
then? 
It’s one way of solving the problem.” 
“But, sir—” I said. 
“But, sir!” he said. “Will you tell me, please, what is life? 





Why it’s given, why it’s taken away? 

Oh, I know—we make a jelly inside a test tube, 

We keep a cock’s heart living inside a jar. 

We know a great many things and what do we know? 
We think we know what finished the dinosaurs, 

But do we? Maybe they were given a chance 

And then it was taken back. There are other beasts 
That only kill for their food. No, I’m not a mystic, 
But there’s a certain pattern in nature, you know, 
And we’re upsetting it daily. Eat and mate 

And go back to the earth after that, and that’s all right. 
But now we’re blasting and sickening earth itself. 
She’s been very patient with us. I wonder how long.” 


Well, I thought the Chief had gone crazy, just at first, 
And then I remembered the look of no man’s land, 
That bitter landscape, pockmarked like the moon, 
Lifeless as the moon’s face and horrible, 
The thing we’d made with-the guns. 

If it were earth, 
It looked as though it hated. 

“Well?” I said, 
And my voice was a little thin. He looked hard at me. 
“Oh—ask the women,” he grunted. “Don’t ask me. 
Ask them what they think about it.” 

I didn’t ask them, 
Not even your mother—she was strange, those days— 
But, two weeks later, I was back in the lines 
And somebody sent me a paper— 
Encouragement for the troops and all of that— 
All about the fall of Their birth rate on Their side, 


I guess you know, now. There was still a day when 
we fought 

And the next day, the women knew. I don’t know 
how they knew, 

But they smashed every government in the world 

Like a heap of broken china, within two days, 

And we'd stopped firing by then. And we looked 
at each other. 


We didn’t talk much, those first weeks. You couldn’t talk. 

We started in rebuilding and that was all, 

And at first, nobody would even touch the guns, 

Not even to melt them up. They just stood there, silent, 

Pointing the way they had and nobody there. 

And there was a kind of madness in the air, 

A quiet, bewildered madness, strange and shy. 

You’d pass a man who was muttering to himself 

And you’d know what he was muttering, and why. 

I remember coming home and your mother there. 

She looked at me‘and at first didn’t speak at all, 

And then she said, “Burn those clothes. Take them off 
and burn them 

Or I'll never touch you or speak to you again.” 

And then I knew I was still in my uniform. 


Well, I’ve told you, now. They tell you now at eighteen, 
There’s no use telling before. 
Do you understand? 
That’s why we have the Ritual of the Earth, 
The Day of Sorrow, the other ceremonies. 
Oh yes, at first people hated the animals 
Because they still bred, but we’ve gotten over that. 
Perhaps they can work it better, when it’s their turn, 
If it’s their turn—I don’t know. I don’t know at all. 
You can call it a virus, of course, if you like the word, 
But we haven’t been able to find it. Not yet. No. 
It isn’t as if it had happened all at once. 
There were a few children born in the last six months 
Before the end of the war, so there’s still some hope. 
But they’re almost grown. That’s the trouble. They’re 
almost grown. 
Well, we had a long run. That’s something. At first 
they thought 
There might be a nation somewhere—a savage tribe, 
But we were all in it, even the Eskimos, 
And we keep the toys in the stores, and the colored books, 
And people marry and plan and the rest of it, 
But, you see, there aren’t any children. They aren’t born. 





Copyright, 1938, by the F-R Publishing Company. Re- 
printed by permission of the author. 
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The powerful lithographs on pages 4-6 are by 
Honoré Daumier, the great French caricaturist and 
painter (1808-79). Seventy years ago his trenchant 
pencil traced in the European situation of his day 
(about the Franco-Prussian War) the same cycle 
of cause and effect that threatens war today. 
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the large wicker chair, a chair 

destined in all likelihood some 
day to become an object of historic 
interest, the Powerful One jested 
gaily with the wife of his adjutant. 
He pointed to the street, where the 
crowds surged in the brilliant sun- 
shine, and said with a sort of satisfied, 
triumphant delight in his tone: 

“Just look! I should like to show 
this picture to our pacifists, who al- 
ways act as though war were nothing 
but a hideous carnage. You should 
have seen this hole in peace times. It 
was enough to put you to sleep. Why, 
the porter at the corner is earning 
more today than the biggest mer- 
chant used to earn before the war. 
And have you noticed the young 


[om back comfortably in 


THE VICTOR 
By Andreas Latzko 


This episode is from Men in War, by 
Andreas Latzko—the first anti-war book 
to come out of the World War. It tells 
the story of a conquering general in some 
unnamed army who becomes the dic- 
tator of his nation and lives a life of 
ease behind the trenches. Men in War 
was written while the author was recover- 
ing from severe wounds received in ac- 
tive service in the Austrian army. 

M. Latzko is a Hungarian, born in 
Budapest in 1876. Although of a rich 
banking family, he decided to become 
a writer. He now lives in Holland. 


exigencies of a petty bourgeois exis- 
tence, like a poor man ashamed of 
his poverty making pathetic efforts to 
conceal a tear in his clothes and al- 
ways seeing the telltale hole staring 
out from under the covering. For 
thirty-nine years he had never 
swerved from disciplining himself to 
abstemiousness, and there was much 
gold on his uniform, but very little in 
his pocket. As a matter of fact, he had 
been quite ready for some time to 
quit. He was thoroughly tired of the 
cheap pleasure of tyrannizing over 
the young officers on the drill ground. 
But then the miracle occurred! 
Over night the grouchy, obscure old 
gentleman changed into a sort of na- 
tional hero, a European celebrity. He 
was “the Victor of !’ It was 








fellows who come back from the 
front? Sunburnt, healthy, and 
happy! Most of them before the 
war were employed in offices. 
They held themselves badly and 
were dissipated and looked 
cheesy. I assure you, the world 
has never been so healthy as it 
is now. But if you look at your 
newspapers, you read about a 
world-catastrophe, about a 
blood - drained Europe, and a 
whole lot of other stuff.” 

He raised his bushy white eye- 
brows until they reached the 
middle of his bulging forehead, 
and his small, piercing black eyes 
skimmed observantly over the 
faces of those present. 

His excellency’s pronounce- 
ment was a suggestion to the 
others and was immediately 
taken up. At every table the con- 
versation grew animated, the 
benefits of the war were told over, 
and the wits cracked jokes at the ex- 
pense of the pacifists. There was not 
asingle man in the whole assemblage 
who did not owe at least two bless- 
ings to the war: financial indepen- 
dence and such munificence of living 
a only much-envied money mag- 
nates have allotted to them in times 
of peace. Among this circle of people 
the war wore the mask of a Santa 
Claus with a bag full of wonderful 
gifts on his back and assignments for 
brilliant careers in his hand. To be 
sure, here and there a gentleman was 
to be seen wearing a crepe-band on 
his sleeve for a brother or a brother- 
in-law who, as officer, had seen that 
other aspect of the war, the Gorgon’s 
face. Yet the Gorgon’s face was so far 
away, more than sixty miles in a bee- 
line, and an occasional excursion in 
its vicinity was an exciting little ad- 
venture, a brief titillation of the 
nerves. Inside an hour the automobile 
Taced back to safety, back to the 
bathtub, and you promenaded as- 
Phalt streets again in shining pumps. 
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like a fairy tale, when the good 
fairy appears and frees the en- 
chanted prince from his hideous 
disguise, and he emerges in his 
glowing youth, surrounded by 
knights and lackeys, and enters 
his magnificent castle. 

In front of the coffee-house, 
guarded by two sturdy corporals, 
rested the great gray beast, with 
the lungs of a hundred horses in 
its chest, awaiting the cranking- 
up to rush its master off to his 
castle high above town and val- 
ley. Where were the days when, 
with his general’s stripes on his 
trousers, he took the street-car 
to his home, befitting his station 
in life, a six-room apartment that 
was really a five-room apart- 
ment plus a closet? Where was 





Bettman Archive 
in 1868 Daumier entitled this cartoon 
on disarmament “After you, Alphonse.” 


So, who wou!d refrain from joining 
in the hymn cf praise to His Excel- 
lency? 

The mighty man contentedly lis- 
tened a while longer to the babel of 
voices aroused by what he had said, 
then gradually sank back into his re- 
flections, and gazed ahead of him 
seriously. He saw the sunbeams sift- 
ing through the thick foliage and 
glittering on the crosses and stars 
that covered the left half of his chest 
in three close rows. It was a magnifi- 
cent and complete collection of every 
decoration that the rulers of four 
great empires had to bestow upon a 
man for heroism, contempt of death, 
and high merit. There was no honor 
left for the Victor of —— still to as- 
pire to. And only eleven short months 
of war had cast all that at his feet. It 
was the harvest of but a single year 
of war. Thirty-nine years of his life 
had previously gone in the service in 
tedious monotony, in an eternal 
struggle with sordid everyday cares. 
He had worn himself out over all the 


all that? Centuries had given 
their noblest powers, generations 
had expanded their artistic skill 
in filling the castle requisitioned 
for His Excellency, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the th Army, with 
the choicest treasure. Sun and time 
had done their best to mellow the 
dazzle of the accumulated wealth till 
it shone in subdued grandeur as 
through a delicate veil. Any man 
master in that house, who mounted 
those broad steps and shouted his 
wishes in those aristocratic rooms, 
necessarily felt like a king and could 
not take the war in any other way 
than as a glorious fairy tale. 

Indeed, was there ever a royal 
household that approached the mi- 
raculous more closely? In the kitchen 
reigned a master of the culinary art, 
the chef of the best hotel in the coun- 
try, who in other circumstances 
would not have been satisfied with 
double the wages of a general and 
was now getting only a dollar a day. 
Yet he was using every bit of his 
skill. He had never been so eager to 
please the palate of him whom he 
served. The roast he prepared was 
the finest piece of meat to be selected 











from among the two hundred oxen 
that daily gave up their lives to the 
army for the fatherland. The men 
who served the roast on silver plat- 
ters, wrought by pupils of Benve- 
nuto for the ancestors of the house, 
were generals of their trade, who in 
peace times had had their clothes built 
in London, and stood about trem- 
blingly awaiting each sign from their 
master. And this entire retinue, this 
whole princely household, functioned 
quite automatically, and — en- 


Excellency looked around proudly. 

No! The Victor of was not 
afraid. His wall stood firm and 
swayed not. For three months every 
report that emissaries brought to 
camp had told of the enormous prep- 
arations being made by the enemy. 
For three months they had been stor- 
ing up ammunition and gathering 





together their forces for the tremen-, 


dous offensive. And the offensive had 
begun the night before. The general 





shook his head, waving the adjutant 
off. 

“It is an important foreign news- 
paper, Your Excellency,” the adju- 
tant urged; and when his commander 
still waved him aside, he added sig- 
nificantly: “‘The gentleman has 
brought a letter of recommendation 
from headquarters, Your Excel- 
lency.” 

At this the general finally gave in, 
arose with a sigh, and said, half in 
jest, half in annoyance to the 





tirely without cost! The master | 


for whom every one slaved never 
once had to perform that inevita- 
ble nuisance of putting his hand 
in his pocket to draw out his 
purse. The gasoline circulated 
inexhaustibly through the veins 
of the three motor cars, which 
lounged day and night on the 
marble flagging of the court- 
yard. As by magic everything 
flowed in that eye and palate 
could desire. 

No worry, no disputing, no 
stinting of one’s self to be borne 
with a sigh. With an air of bore- 
dom one stuffed his pockets with 
greenbacks, which were really 
quite superfluous in this lazy 
man’s paradise that the war had 
opened up to its vassals. 

One single lowering cloud now 
and then streaked the shining 
firmament of this wonderland 
and cast its shadow on the brow 
of His Excellency. Sometimes his 
pure joy was disturbed by the 
thought that the fairy tale might give 
way to reality and he might be awak- 
ened from the glorious dream. It was 
not peace that His Excellency dread- 
ed. He never even thought of peace. 
But what if the wall so artfully con- 
structed out of human bodies should 
begin to totter some day? What if the 
enemy were to penetrate all the forti- 
fications, and discipline were to give 
way to panic, and the mighty wall 
should dissolve into its component 
parts, human beings fleeing madly to 
save their lives? Then the “Victor of 
»” the almighty fairy tale king, 
would sink back again into the sordid 
commonplace of old. He would have 
to eke out his existence in some ob- 
scure corner, crowd his trophies into 
some modest apartment, and content 
himself, like other discharged offi- 
cers, with being a coffee-house king. 
Were he to suffer a single defeat, the 
world would instantly forget its en- 
thusiasm. 

The general’s pudgy hand involun- 
tarily clenched itself, and the dread- 
ed frown, the “storm-signal” that his 
own soldiers, as well as the enemy, 
had learned to fear, appeared for a 
moment on his prominent forehead. 
Then his face cleared again, and His 











Balance of power as Daumier saw it. His 
satirical title is “The New Equilibrium.” 


knew that the crowd gaily thronging 
in the sun would not read in the 
newspaper till the next morning that 
out at the front a fierce battle had 
been raging for the past twenty 
hours, and hardly sixty miles from 
the promenade shells were bursting 
without cease, and a heavy rain of 
hot iron was pouring down upon his 
soldiers, Three infantry attacks had 
already been reported as repulsed, 
and now the artillery was hammer- 
ing with frenzied fury, a prologue to 
fresh conflicts during the night. 

Well, let them come! 

With a jerk, His Excellency sat up, 
and while his fingers beat on the table 
in tune to the “Blue Danube,” a tense 
expression came into his face, as 
though he could hear the terrific 
drumfire raging at the front like a 
hurricane. His preparations had been 
made; the human reservoir had been 
filled to overflowing. Two hundred 
thousand strong young lads of the 
very right age lay behind the lines 
ready at the proper moment to be 
thrown in front of the steam-roller 
until it caught and stuck in a marsh 
of blood and bones. 

His adjutant got up from the table 
next to his, approached hesitatingly, 
and whispered a few words in His 
Excellency’s ear. The great man 





lady beside him: 

“A drumfire would be more 
welcome!” Then he followed his 
adjutant and shook hands jovi- 
ally with the bald civilian, who 
popped up from his seat and bent 
at the middle like a penknife 
snapping shut. His Excellency 
invited him to be seated. 

The war correspondent stam- 
mered a few words of admira- 
tion, and opened «his notebook 
expectantly, a whole string of 
questions on his lips. But His 
Excellency did not let him speak. 
In the course of time he had con- 
structed for occasions like this a 
speech in which every point was 
well thought out and which made 
a simple impression. He deliv- 
ered it now, speaking with em- 
phasis and pausing occasionally 
to recall what came next. 

To begin with he spoke of his 
brave soldiers, praising their 
courage, their contempt of death, 
their wonderful deeds of valor. Then 
he expressed regret at the impossi- 
bility of rewarding each soldier ac- 
cording to his merits, and—this in a 
raised voice — invoked the father- 
land’s eternal gratitude for such loy- 
alty and self-abnegation even unto 
death. Pointing to the heavy crop of 
medals on his chest, he explained that 
the distinctions awarded him were 
really an honor done to his men. 
Finally he wove in a few well-chosen 
remarks complimenting the enemy's 
fighting ability and cautious leader- 
ship, and concluded with an expres- 
sion of his unshakable confidence in 
ultimate victory. 

The newspaper man listened re- 
spectfully and occasionally jotted 
down a note. The main thing, of 
course, was to observe the Great 
One’s appearance, his manner of 
speech, his gestures, and to sum up 
his personality in a few striking 
phrases. 

His Excellency now discarded his 
military role, and changed himself 
from the Victor of —— into the 
man of the world. 

“You are going to the front now?” 
he asked with a courteous smile, and 
responded to the correspondent’s en- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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OW that the curtain has rung 
down on the drama of Hit- 


ler’s dismembering of Czech- 


-gslovakia we can leave our radios, 


retire to our libraries, and more 
calmly appraise the European scene. 
Since the time of crisis came at the 
beginning of the scholastic year, we 
can now plan our year’s study of 
world affairs with much greater clar- 
ity. Certainly the chief problems are 
set out clearly by the events of the 
summer. Whereas in our last spring 
issue of Scholastic! in May we were 
saying that “the fog of international 
affairs in Europe is lifting a bit,” to- 
day we can say that it is greatly dis- 
pelled; the visibility is fairly good. 
We can see the chief actors in the 
drama rather clearly; and what they 
have done and said has shown us 
what they want and how they pro- 
pose to go about getting it. So, get out 
your recent copies of Scholastic, es- 
pecially the October 15 issue, for 
they contain the background of the 
story to let us appraise the current 
situation and perhaps to forecast cer- 
tain coming events. 


Does Hitler Stand at Black Sea? 

First: Hitler’s immediate aims. The 
events of the last five months have 
confirmed precisely our May estimate 
of them: i 

“,. the taking over of—or at the 
very least the political control of— 
the territory and people living in 
the region of Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania to extend greater Germany 
to the Black Sea.” 

Of this imperial program the first 
two steps—the taking over of Austria 
(in March, 1938) and of Czechoslo- 
vakia (October, 1938) have been ac- 
complished. And in a real sense, be- 
cause of them, the others have also. 





1See “Imperial Germany vs. 


Imperial 
Britain,” Scholastic, May 28, 1938 





A New Master in Europe? 
Britain and America Study the 
Lessons from the Munich Pact 

By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


Certainly 10,000,000 “Germans,” al- 
though they had never before actu- 
ally been a part of the German 
Empire, and 40,000 square miles, 
were added to it “without firing a 
shot.” 

“But,” perhaps you object, “Ger- 
many did not ‘take’ the 15,000,000 
people of Czechoslovakia; she mere- 
ly took the 3,500,000 people of ‘Ger- 
man’ blood and loyalty.” That is true 
as far as actual political rule is con- 
cerned; but there are other equally 
decisive ways to conquer people. One 
most effective way is to ruin them 
economically—and that is Hitler’s 
way. The lands taken since October 
first constitute the very industrial 
heart of Czechoslovakia—half of its 
mines, half of its textile industry, 40 
per cent of its metal industry, and 30 
per cent of its famous shoe industry. 
From the strategic standpoint per- 
haps the most important fact is that 
the lands taken by Germany formed 
the mountain defenses of Czechoslo- 
vakia, containing $400,000,000 worth 
of fortifications and large amounts of 
steel seriously needed by the Ger- 
mans for re-armament. 

This leaves Czechoslovakia, for- 
merly a nicely balanced economic 
state—part industrial, part agrarian 
—little more than a peasant nation, 
much of her industry and most of her 
business prestige destroyed, and de- 
pendent on markets for her foodstuffs 
which are controlled by Germany. In 
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these ways it can be said that Ger- 
many has “taken” Czechoslovakia. 


Changes in Political Psychology 

As for the other Danubian and 
Balkan countries, Hungary (and 
Greece too) is already quite in Hit- 
ler’s “orbit,” and Yugoslavia and 
Rumania have undergone astonish- 
ing “changes of heart” in just a 
few weeks. Indeed, in no respect has 
Hitler been more successful than in 
gauging the psychology of Europe’s 
governments and the use of propa- 
ganda in changing people’s minds. 
The sudden taking of Czechoslovakia 
has drastically altered the whole po- 
litical map of central and eastern 
Europe. 

One fact has been clarified for us 
enormously. That is that in our frag- 
ile, interdependent world a single 
country, armed with terrible war en- 
gines, can dominate populations 
many times more numerous and bet- 
ter equipped—by a show of force. 
They do not need to use force; all that 
is necessary is a proper show of force. 
That is a result of the widespread 
fear of modern war among all peo- 
ples, now that the radio, the press, 
and the movies have informed us 
dramatically of the destruction of 
Spanish and Chinese cities. Hitler 
and Company’s bombastic propagan- 
da is clear to any amateur study of 
the public mind; and yet his shout- 
ing, parades, and bullying acts have 
persuaded the governments of two 
leading world powers to let him take 
what he wants. 

We see now what a delicate thing 
the psychology of foreign offices is. 
The crash of Czechoslovakia has, in a 
few days’ time, actually broken down 
a whole system of political alliances. 
And, more important, it has de- 
stroyed:the attitudes of dependence, 
loyalty, friendship and hate that go 
with them. Twenty years ago, at the 
treaty making that followed the de- 
feat of Germany, the French govern- 
ment, led by the clever, hating Clem- 
enceau and abetted by England’s 
equally clever Lloyd George, sur- 
rounded Germany with a ring of 
buffer states. There were Poland, 
Russia and others on the east, Czech- 
oslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania 
on the south and southeast. The last 
named three countries were bound 
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together in a union called “The Little 
Entente.” Austria and Hungary were 
left, small and impotent. The trade 
and security of these small buffer 
states centered in France and in 
Russia. 

For nearly twenty years the tipsy 
balance of this artificial union was 
maintained, while a humbled Ger- 
many, still aspiring to expand east- 
ward in accordance with its ancient 
policy of the Drang nach Osten, was 
helpless. Then in five years an absurd 
“light opera” dictator seized control, 
rebuilt the morale and the military 
power of the country, and in one 
bloodless coup after another de- 
stroyed the whole tenuous scheme— 
its psychology as well as its paper 
treaties and its international trade. 

From the maps of page 28-S of 
Scholastic for October 8, 1938, you 
can get a clear picture of the eco- 
nomic prizes of Hitler’s drive to the 
East. Aside from getting a clear pas- 
sage to the Black Sea and direct con- 
tact with the richest agricultural 
prize of all — Russia’s Ukraine — he 
has access to: food supplies in Hun- 
gary, metals, oil, timber and more 
food in Rumania, more metal and still 
more food in Yugoslavia. And politi- 
cal strength will accumulate as eco- 
nomic union advances. In a very true 
sense, then, one can say that by the 
bloodless show of force, by bombast 
and the creation of fear, the clever 
Nazi clique has almost overnight 
browbeaten its way to control over 
the Danube. It appears likely that be- 
fore the winter is over Hitler’s actual 
economic control will extend south- 
eastward to the Black Sea, even to 
Asia Minor. 


“Time-Table” of World Conquest 
Will Hitler stop there? He says he 
will, but who can say? Certainly 
there is no reason for believing what 
he says. He has broken one promise 


after another. His pronouncements .« 


and signatures on treaties have abso- 
lutely no integrity. Even Chamber- 
lain, who signed on the dotted line 
with him, and Mussolini must have 
known that! And certainly only the 
mere beginnings of the program of 
conquest outlined in Hitler’s book 
Mein Kampf (My Battle) have been 
accomplished as yet. From every 
standpoint he must go on—if for no 
other reason than to satisfy his own 
insatiate appetite for power and 
glory and to keep and expand his 
prestige in Germany and central Eu- 
rope. He will not—cannot—stop now. 

But more disconcerting than these 
points is the recurring statement 
among publicists that there is an ac- 
tual Nazi “time-table” of step-by- 
step world conquest. the first of 


which have been taken practically on 
schedule. As we go to press the New 
Republic (October 19, 1938)—gen- 
erally pretty well “in the know”— 
publishes this time-table vouching 
for its authenticity from a reliable 
source. The program is breath-tak- 
ing, including such steps as taking: 
(1) Eupen (five-sixths “German’’) 
from Belgium, (2) Schleswig from 
Denmark, (3) “The Corridor” and a 
part of Silesia from Poland, (4) 





Talburt in Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


JUST ONE THING AFTER ANOTHER! 


Memel from Lithuania, and believe 
it or not—(5) Alsace from France! 
and (6) The Italian Tyrol (formerly 
Austrian) from Italy! 

As for Poland and Russia, the 
“Time-Table” presents alternatives 
depending on the progress of events: 
(1) either make war on Russia as 
soon as the Danubian countries are 
completely absorbed in Germany’s 
new union and win the Ukraine, and 
then take Poland, or (2) make 
friends with Russia (“Impossible!”’ 
do you say? Not at all; Hitler’s op- 
portunism can swallow even his pro- 
fessed hatred for “Communism”!) 
and divide Poland between Germany 
and Russia (as it was for a long 
time), again without firing a shot. At 
any rate it is now clear that Hitler 
has lined up Great Britain and 
France with him against their his- 
toric ally—Russia. Today we see that 
Russia is being isolated from all of 
Europe—pushed indeed into her new 
role of Asiatic power. But at this date, 
no one on earth—even Hitler, Goe- 
ring and Company—can predict how 
Germany and Russia will resolve 
matters in eastern Europe. 


Was Democracy Sold Out? 

But still many questions persist: 
Why did Britain let Hitler take 
Czechoslovakia and advance toward 
the Black Sea? Why will she let him 
take other peoples in the “time-ta- 

ble” program (as I am convinced she 





will)? Why did she let him destroy 
the gains of a century of progressive 
advance toward democratic living? 
In short, why did Chamberlain’s so- 
called “democratic” government sell 
out democracy, getting thereby noth- 
ing but “dishonor without peace” in- 
stead of “peace with honor,” as 
Chamberlain’s opponents jibed when 
he broadcast on his return from Mu- 
nich? 

Certainly few people—and no one 
as removed from the scene as we are 
—can pretend to know precisely 
what goes on in the minds of Cham- 
berlain and his associates in the con- 
servative British government. But 
certainly the study of several hun- 
dred years of British political history 
can tell American youth and their 
teachers with a good deal of precision 
what has been done and can help 
them to form pretty clear judgments 
as to the factors contributing to their 
policies. 

In this present instance, as in every 
earlier one in our study of social 
events and movements, we can find 
the chief explanations of the politi- 
cians’ behavior in their “psycholo- 
gy.” To understand the acts of the 
British government we must know 
the British mind and particularly the 
mind of the class that rules and has 
ruled Britain for hundreds of years. 
We have to ask: What do these men 
want most? What do they believe? 
How do they look at property and its 
ownership and the carrying on of 
government? 


“Class” vs. Country 

In the few remaining paragraphs 
of this article I cannot even hint at 
the total background of this over- 
whelmingly difficult problem. About 
all one can say is that it can be under- 
stood only by the study of the “new 
history” of western Europe.! It is an 
exciting story, many centuries long, 
of the rise of “middle class” business 
men and land owners—in Italy, Ger- 
man, Flanders, Belgium, Holland, 
England, France and other regions— 
to wealth and political power. And it 
is the story of the building of “indi- 
vidualism” in Europe from which our 
own “rugged individualism” of 
America sprang. 

“Freedom” was the ringing slogan, 
the central idea! Freedom to move 
about as one wished . . . freedom to 
take land, to settle on it . . . freedom 
to build and own one’s home and to 
speak one’s own mind, to assemble 

(Continued on page 34) 





1See for example: Miriam Beard’s fine 
new book A History of the Business Man 
(Macmillan, 1938); and my own story of 
the world’s march toward democracy— 
Changing Governments and Changing Cul- 
tures, which was written for high school 
students. 
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Landmarks in American Foreign Policy 
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MERICANS want peace. When 
A President Roosevelt declared 
in 1936, “I hate war!” he ex- 
pressed the sentiments of all our 
people. The United States has, how- 
ever, fought a war on an average of 
every thirty years since it became an 
independent nation. If we count a 
few minor skirmishes, the average 
drops to twenty-five years between 
wars — which means that America 
may be fighting again by 1943. And 
although recent public opinion polls 
indicate that a majority of Ameri- 
cans wish to avoid any foreign war, 
a growing minority believes that our 
historic policy of “isolation’”’ will be 
increasingly difficult to follow. A 
majority also feels that the sacrifice 
of Czechoslovakia by the Munich 
Four-Power conference did not as- 
sure us of “peace in our time.” 
(Schol., Oct. 15, Background of 
Peace.) This feeling of uncertainty is 
reflected in the world-wide arma- 
ment race, and in American plans to 
modernize our army and air force. 
It becomes important, therefore, to 
find out why we fought in the past, 
and why we may find it necessary to 
fight again. : 


“No Entangling Alliances” 

After the United States won its in- 
dependence from England it deter- 
mined to run its affairs without for- 
eign interference. But by 1793 we 
were thrust into a difficult position 
when England and France went to 
war. France had aided us during the 
Revolution, and expected aid. But 
President Washington’s government 
said we were not bound to aid France 
because she had attacked England. 
So, for the first time, we took steps 
to avoid a European war by pro- 
claiming our neutrality. Feeling re- 
mained high between France and the 
United States, and we were forced 
to fight several engagements in 1798 
before the trouble finally blew over. 


In his famous Farewell Address, 
Washington again voiced his belief 
in a policy of neutrality by declar- 
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A Short History of the 
Diplomatic Doctrines 
W hich Have Guided the 
U. S. in War or Peace 


By Frank B. Latham 


ing: “The great rule of conduct for 
us in regard to foreign nations is, in 
extending our commercial relations, 
to have with them as little political 
connection as possible.” It is to Wash- 
ington, and to President Jefferson’s 
warning against “entangling alli- 
ances” that many “isolationists” turn 
today as a guide for our foreign re- 
lations. 


Freedom of the Seas 

But the phrase in Washington’s 
Farewell Address — “in extending 
our commercial relations” — turned 
out to be a big stumbling block. It 
explains why we have had trouble 
isolating ourselves from European 
affairs. During England’s long wars 
with Napoleon we attempted to ex- 
tend “our commercial relations” re- 
gardless of war conditions. Both 
France and England interfered with 
our shipping, and President Jeffer- 
son sought to avoid trouble by hav- 
ing Congress pass the Embargo Law 
of 1807, which kept our ships at 
home. This law ruined trade and 
caused bitter protests. It finally was 
repealed and we went to war with 
England in 1812. Although our fast- 
sailing, straight-shooting ships won 
several notable victories, our army 
performed poorly. Our most brilliant 
land victory—General Andrew Jack- 
son’s triumph over the English at 


New Orleans—was fought two weeks °* 


after the treaty of peace had been 
signed in Europe. (In contrast, re- 
call how the whole world “listened 
in” on the moves and counter-moves 
of statesmen and soldiers during the 
recent Czech - German crisis.) The 
peace treaty did not guarantee our 
“freedom of the seas” during war 
time. It merely made peace, and was 
a “face -saving” arrangement for 
both nations 


The Monroe Doctrine 

Several years passed, while youth- 
ful America expanded into the Lou- 
isiana Territory and Florida. Then 
in 1823 we again emphasized our 
isolation from Europe by warning 
foreign nations not to meddle in the 
New World. With the encourage- 
ment of Great Britain, President 









From “Friends or Enemies” (Univ. of 
Chicago Press) 


Monroe issued the Monroe Doctrine, 
opposing France, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria in their ambition to help 
Spain regain possession of her rebel- 
lious Latin American colonies. 

For the next eighty years we were 
busy expanding westward and de- 
veloping our resources, but we also 
took an interest in affairs beyond our 
borders. We gained territory at the 
expense of Mexico in 1846, drove 
Spain out of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines in 1898, and used the Monroe 
Doctrine to justify the sending of 
troops to restore order in Cuba, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Panama, and 
Nicaragua. During this period of ex- 
pansion our policy of encouraging 
and protecting investments in Latin 
America was called “Dollar Diplo- 
macy,” and it earned us the distrust 
of those nations. 


The “Open Door” in China 

As our trade steadily expanded 
into the far corners of the world, 
Secretary of State John Hay an- 
nounced in 1901 the “Open Door” 
policy, meaning that all nations 
should have equal trading rights in 
China. Now coming of age as an im- 
portant world power, the United 
States began looking at its defense 
problems. We decided that a canal 
should be built across the narrow 
isthmus of Panama so that our fleet 
could be shifted quickly from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific in case of war. 
Congress drew up a treaty in order 
to gain the necessary land from Co- 
lombia, which owned Panama. A 
snag was struck when the Colum- 
bian Senate held out for better terms. 
But at that moment a revolution 
broke out in Panama. American war- 
ships suddenly arrived, held off Co- 
lombian troops, and the United States 
quickly recognized Panama’s inde- 
pendence. Then we bought the Ca- 
nal Zone at bargain terms. President 
Theodore Roosevelt later boasted 
that he “took” the Canal Zone while 

(Concluded on page 12) 








THESE THINGS BREED WAR 


A Cartoon Study of Cause and Effect in International Politics 



































O sane person wants war. But there 

are certain causes of war that grad- 
ually can overcome the will for peace. 
Americans, in 1914, thought that the 
Atlantic Ocean was all the barrier needed 
to keep them out of the World War. By 
1917 we were fighting in a “war to end 
war,” and to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” Events have shown that we 
accomplished neither. We helped end 
one war, but we did not remove the 
causes of the next one. The following 
“exhibits” in cartoon form outline the 
great and tragic problems all of us must 
face. They should open our eyes, and 
help us understand coming events hefore 
they completely overwhelm us. 


1. “Life in the Day of a Dictator” 


“Believe, Obey, and Fight,” is the 
slogan of a dictatorship. From birth 
to death people are regimented. The 
dictator gives all orders; there is no 
democratic government “of and by 
the people.” One man can order 
thousands of people to die in a war 
they may oppose. People in a democ- 
racy may become aroused and want 





Costello in Knickerbocker News 


“CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE,” EH? 
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“LIFE IN THE DAY OF A DICTATOR” 


to fight, as Americans did in 1917, but 
at least the question of war or peace 
is not so much at the mercy of one 
man’s ambitions or desire for re- 
venge or glory. 


2. “Conspiracy of Silence,” Eh? 

Napoleon once said that a printing 
press was more dangerous than an 
army. Dictators have remembered 
this warning. They control the print- 
ed and spoken word. Newspapers 
and radio stations are little more 
than a ventriloquist’s dummy —a 
Charley McCarthy. You may have 
heard Hitler or Mussolini speaking 
during the recent German - Czech 
crisis. Crowds cheered wildly and 
mechanically as the dictators made 
statements that you knew were false. 
You probably smiled and said: “How 
dumb those people are!” But you 
should remember that we in America 
know a lot more about what is going 
on in Europe than do most of the 
people living there. 


3. New Heidelberg 


Before the Nazi revolution, Heidel- 
berg University and other German 
institutions were famed for their 
scholarship. Today, all German edu- 
cators must parrot the ideas of the 
Nazi government. Schools are little 
more than military training camps, 
where Jew-baiting, race hatred, and 
extreme 101 per cent patriotism are 
taught. Here is a warning for Amer- 
ica. This is why we must guard our 
public schools, and check any at- 
tempt to control them in the interests 
of selfish minorities or a thoughtless 
majority. In a democracy the ma- 
jority has the right to govern; but 
the minority has the right to be rep- 
resented.and to state its views. This 
rule must apply in education as well. 
Our public schools must teach the 
real principles of democracy or “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people 
and for the people” will perish. 


Herblock in New York Times 


4. Sandwich a la Mussolini 


To build up their military ma- 
chines, and make themselves inde- 
pendent of foreign nations for neces- 
sary war supplies, Germany and 
Italy have forced their citizens to 
make many sacrifices. Germans are 
told they must sacrifice “butter for 
guns.”” Past German history is re- 
called, and people are informed that 
“Prussia hungered herself to great- 
ness.” Italians are reminded of the 
former glories of the Roman Empire. 
To cover a recent wheat shortage, 
Mussolini had the bakers dilute their 
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Knott in Dallas Morning News 


NEW HEIDELBERG 


wheat flour with other grains. When 
people grumbled about this “grey 
bread,” the Fascist press campaigned 
to prove that this new bread would 
build a stronger, more warlike Ital- 
ian race, able to regain the former 
power of the Roman Empire. 
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Herblock in Cleveland Press 


SANDWICH A LA MUSSOLINI 


5. Add It Up! 

American democracy takes pride 
in its freedom of speech, assembly, 
press, and the ballot. But we also 
have a wealthy few, while millions 
of people are living near the starva- 
tion level. If these millions continue 
to suffer from unemployment, low 
wages, and a miserable standard of 
living, they may desert democracy 
and turn to any would-be dictator 
who promises them “security” in re- 
turn for surrendering their freedom 
and right to vote. A privileged mon- 
opoly and enslaved labor are char- 
acteristic marks of Fascism wher- 
ever it has appeared. And if Fascism 
comes to America, war won’t be far 
behind. In the words of its founder, 
Mussolini—“Fascism believes neith- 
er in the possibility nor the utility of 
permanent peace.” 

And, looking at this problem in re- 
verse—if war comes democracy may 
be destroyed. America has: many 
plans ready to place this country un- 
der a war-time dictatorship, but no 
plans to restore democracy after the 
war is over. 











Doyle in New York Post 
ADD IT UP! 
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6. Speaking of the Tail Wagging 
the Dog 


Americans may declare that they 
will not fight unless this nation is 
invaded. But the problem of avoiding 
war is not that simple. When Ameri- 
can money goes to China, or Europe, 
to earn profits on foreign invest- 
ments, the whole nation is likely to 
get “fighting mad” if our interests 
are harmed. What will happen if Ja- 
pan takes over our trade in the Far 
East? Will we defend the Philippine 
Islands if Japan threatens their inde- 
pendence? Will we help the reaction- 
ary British government maintain its 
crumbling empire? What will we do 
if Germany and Italy stir up revolts 
in Latin American nations and seek 
to establish their brand of dictator- 
ship in the New World? With the les- 
son of the First World War’s costs and 
disappointments to guide us, we 
should go slow, and think things out 
carefully, before we fight again. 


Manning in Greenwich Time 
SPEAKING OF THE TAIL WAGGING 
THE DOG 


7. The Lone Picket 


The Italian press recently re- 
marked that “America exports ser- 
mons on peace, as well as weapons of 
war.” The following news dispatches 
illustrate the point: “On the tenth 
anniversary of the Kellogg - Briand 
Pact ... Secretary Hull reminded 
warlike nations of their ‘solemn 
pledges’ to refrain from war.” “Ja- 
pan’s total import trade from the 
United States in 1937 was $288,000,- 
000, and of this it is a reasonable esti- 
mate that more than $200,000,000 
was for raw materials Japan must 
have in order to wage war against 
China. . . . Since the war began last 
July export licenses have been issued 
for the expof to Japan of aviation 
material worth $7,415,189.01....” 
Should we condemn wars, but still 
aid aggressors? 
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Doyle in Philadelphia Record 
THE LONE PICKET 


8. The Kind of Bombardment 
That’s Needed 


While millions of people in the 
world never get enough to eat or 
enough clothes to wear, nations speed 
up arms spending, and restrict pro- 
duction of other goods in order to 
maintain high prices. Cotton is 
ploughed under, coffee burned, tex- 
tile mills closed down. Tariff walls 
around nations restrict the free flow of 
trade. If these walls are not cut down 
peacefully, armies are certain to take 
up the job in the future. American 
efforts to increase world trade by 
signing reciprocal trade agreements, 
as proposed by Secertary Hull, have 
had some success, but they are being 
challenged by the dictatorships’ drive 
to become “self-sufficient” and re- 
strict their trade to needed war ma- 
terials. Here is the “vicious circle” 
that winds up in disaster: Poverty 
drives nations to seek military glory; 
nationalism is whipped up; war 
comes; the cost produces a new de- 
pression; and it breeds another war. 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
THE KIND OF BOMBARDMENT 
THAT’S NEEDED 
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American Foreign Policy 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Congress talked. (Many years later, 
the United States paid Colombia 
$25,000,000 for the loss of Panama.) 


League of Nations Rejected 


When Europe went to war in 1914 
we tried, as we had in 1807, to re- 
main neutral. Both Britain and Ger- 
many interfered with our trade, but 
Germany’s submarine warfare final- 
ly convinced us that she was our real 
enemy. This warfare, plus the fact 
that Britain and France had bor- 
rowed huge sums of money from us, 
helped bring us into the war against 
Germany. President Wilson declared 
we were fighting a “war to end 
war...” and “make the world safe 
for democracy.” After the war Pres- 
ident Wilson sought a lenient peace 
for Germany—“a peace without vic- 
tory.” But France was determined to 
punish her enemy, and the Treaty of 
Versailles did just that. (Schol., Oct. 
15, Backward from Versailles.) The 
President did succeed in founding 
the League of Nations, an organiza- 
tion for world-wide cooperation in 
the interests of peace. But the United 
States Senate rallied to defend the 
isolation doctrine of Washington, and 
Jefferson, and defeated efforts to 
bring us into the League. 


Events since 1919 have served to 
strengthen the arguments of Ameri- 
can “isolationists.” They charged 
that the League existed merely to 
enforce the harsh provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles; and that twenty 
years after the “war to end war” and 
“make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” armies are fighting in Spain 
and China, and dictatorships have 
replaced several democracies. The 
failure of European nations to pay 
their war debts also angered the 
“isolationists,” and the Johnson Act 
was passed to prevent the lending of 
money to nations which did not pay 
their debts. We are not, however, en- 
tirely blameless for the state of af- 
fairs in Europe. We emerged from 
the World War as the strongest na- 
tion in the world, but we failed to 
shoulder this responsibility. In par- 
ticular, we failed to recognize the 
fact that we had become a creditor 
nation instead of a debtor nation. 
Before 1914 we owed European na- 
tions money because we had bor- 
rowed it to build up our industries 
and railroads. We helped pay it back 
by shipping goods to Europe. But 
after the World War the situation 
was reversed. European nations owed 
us billions in war debts. Did we let 
them pay by shipping goods to Amer- 
ica, as we had done when we owed 
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money before 1914? No. In 1922 and 
1930 we raised our tariffs against 
foreign goods and these nations could 
not sell to us in order to pay their 
debts. How, then, could European 
nations buy so much from us during 
the prosperous years from 1920 to 
1929? We loaned them millions of 
dollars which they used to buy our 
products. But after the world-wide 
depression of 1930 we were unable 
to lend more money. Our foreign 
trade collapsed, and nations through- 
out the world were menaced by un- 
rest resulting from unemployment 
and poverty. The German Republic 
collapsed; Adolf Hitler and his Nazis 
began ripping the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles to shreds; the “have not” na- 
tions—Germany, Italy, and Japan— 
demanded colonies as sources of raw 
materials and a place to send excess 
populations, and began to challenge 
the “have” nations — Britain and 
France. 


The Kellogg Pact 


Meanwhile, the United States 
talked “isolation” but occasionally 
cooperated with other nations. At 
the Washington Conference of 1922 
we signed the nine-power agreement 





SNAGGED! 


to protect China, and maintain our 
“open door” policy. In 1928 our Sec- 
retary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, in- 
duced some 60 nations to sign a pact 
to “renounce war.” When Japan in- 
vaded China in 1931, Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson sought to 
rally world opinion against the Jap- 
anese, but Britain held back and the 
League of Nations failed to protect 
China. When President Roosevelt 
took office in 1933 other efforts were 
made to cooperate in world affairs. 
Our “Dollar Diplomacy” in Latin 
America, which had been checked 


under President Hoover, was finally 
abandoned for the “Good Neighbor” 
policy. In 1936 the President en- 
couraged the calling of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace. At this parley we 
agreed to let all Latin-American na- 
tions join us in enforcing the Monroe 
Doctrine in the New World. Begin- 
ning in 1934, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull began reversing our disas- 
trous tariff policies of 1922 and 1930. 
Arguing that an increase of world 
trade will aid the cause of peace, 
Hull has signed eighteen trade 
agreements with foreign nations. 


Isolation 


The President and Secretary Hull 
contended that aggressor nations 
should be “quarantined” as we 
would a person with smallpox. They 
warned Americans that any war is 
certain directly to affect this nation, 
and that the best way for us to keep 
out of war is to prevent wars from 
happening. “Isolationists” denounced 
these speeches as a “save the world” 
policy, and recalled our World War 
disappointment. The Neutrality Act 
of 1937, and the proposed Ludlow 
Amendment, requiring a popular 
vote before a declaration of war, 
both are opposed by the President as 
forms of extreme “isolationism,” 
that tend to “tie his hands” in direct- 
ing foreign affairs. (See page 32.) 
During the Czech -German crisis 
President Roosevelt took every op- 
portunity to throw American influ- 
ence on the side of peace. He made 
direct appeals to President Benes, 
Hitler and Mussolini. What does the 
President think about the Four- 
Power agreement? Publicly, he gave 
thanks that war was averted, but is 
said to feel that Britain and France 
muffed the situation by bowing to 
Hitler. This retreat by the democra- 
cies changes American ideas on for- 
eign affairs. We used to talk of “iso- 
lating ourselves” from Europe. Now, 
the backing down of Britain and 
France tends to “isolate” us, and “put 
us on our own” in protecting our in- 
terests. 

“Tsolation” will remain the key- 
stone of our foreign policy, but it will 
be isolation with a difference. It will 
be an armed, alert isolation. Plans 
are being rushed to strengthen our 
national defenses so that the Monroe 
Doctrine can be defended against 
Nazi and Fascist intrigue in Latin 
America. President Roosevelt also 
promised in a recent speech that the 
United States would “not stand idly 
by” if Canada, our Northern neigh- 
bor, were attacked by a foreign 
power. (See page 15-S for a further 
discussion of defense problems.) 
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Japanese Take Canton, Hankow; 
Britain Seeks a Compromise 





It’s a long way from Munich, Ger- 
many, to Canton, China, but recent 
events in these two cities are closely 
related. Last month, the Four-Power 
Munich parley ended in a British- 
French surrender to Hitler’s de- 
mands on Czechoslovakia. Last week, 
the Japanese captured the important 
southern seaport of 
Canton after a swift 
nine - day drive. The 
fall of Canton is a 
threat to British- 
owned Hong Kong, 
and to French Indo- 
China. But the Japa- 
nese probably figure 
correctly that Britain 
and France will do 
anything to avoid 
trouble in the Far 
East while Hitler re- 
mains at large. 

Will the fall of Can- 
ton force the Chinese 





government party, modeled after the 
fascist parties in Europe. Japan has 
been heading down the road to dic- 
tatorship for several years. 

The amazingly rapid capture of 
Canton without any real defense 
raises this question: Did Canton of- 
ficials secretly agree to surrender? 





to talk peace? Both Chinese-American business men demonstrating their 
Germany and Britain patriotism in defense of China in a parade in New York. 


were reported ready 

to ask Japan to discuss terms with 
China. After the fall of Hankow, 
emergency Chinese capital the Japa- 
nese appeared ready to talk peace. 
But they still insist that as part of 
any truce the Chinese leader, General 
Chiang Kai-shek, must be removed. 
Chiang has announced that the fall 
of Hankow will not end China’s re- 
sistance. Reports say China will give 
up, but Chiang is said to be further 
west in Chuagking, organizing de- 
fenses. . 

Chinese leaders are reported fear- 
ful of any plan that Germany and 
Britain may offer to end the conflict. 
Germany is a partner of Japan in the 
Italo- German -Japanese anti-com- 
munism pact. Furthermore, the Brit- 
ish-French surrender to Hitler causes 
Chinese officials to suspect that these 
nations will “sell out” China if such a 
deal will protect their own interests. 

Gains by Japanese military lead- 
ers in China have been matched by 
increased powers at home. Support- 
ed by the extremist military groups, 
Premier Prince Fumimaro Konoye 
has announced a plan to abolish sepa- 
rate political parties and form one 
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British Battle Arab 
Rebels in Jerusalem 


British troops in Palestine are 
slowly stamping out the reign of 
Arab terror that has taken the lives 
of 2,000 people in the Holy Land since 
early July. (Schol., Oct. 29, p. 14-S) 
It is apparent that Britain is deter- 
mined to restore order in Palestine 
before making any announcement of 
future policy on the Arab-Jewish 
problem. Encouraged, no doubt, by 
Britain’s bowing to Hitler on the 
Czech question, the 
Arabs throughout the 
Near East are growing 
more restless. Knowing 
that Germany and Italy wn. () fl 
both have stirred up "* 4. 
Arab revolts in order to 
threaten British inter- ! ' 
ests, Prime Minister fi? 
Chamberlain’s govern- 355% 
ment feels that a firm 
stand must be made or gy, t } 
Britain’s reputation ™ 
throughout the world 
will suffer. 





and Nazareth—places sacred to Jews, 
Moslems, and Christians—are men- 
tioned frequently in the news today 
as British troops continue their drive. 
Gradually, Arab snipers are being 
cleared out of these towns. Over 1,000 
British Coldstream Guards marched 
into Jerusalem and drove out the 
Arab rebels. The troops wore rubber- 
soled shoes for sure footing on the 
ancient cobbled streets. Their oppo- 
nents had quartered themselves 
within the dark, winding, narrow 
alleys of the Old City, where it was 
most difficult for any one not ac- 
quainted with the district even to 
find his way about, let alone search 
thoroughly for sharpshooters. 

While Britain strengthened its 
stand on the Palestine problem, the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, Arab leader, de- 
clared from exile in Syria that the 
Arabs’ peace terms included an inde- 
pendent Arab State and the end of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. 
Jewish circles, fearing that any new 
British plan will curb immigration, 
are demanding that Britain carry out 
its promise to establish a “Jewish 
National Home” in Palestine. Al- 
though the British Commission on 
the Holy Land is expected to drop 
plans of dividing the country for the 
present, Britain has no intention of 
giving this vital area to the Arabs, 
who have been too friendly to the 
Fascist powers of Europe. The United 
States government has told anxious 
friends of the “Jewish National 
Home” program, that it cannot pre- 
vent Britain from changing its policy. 
American activities will be confined 
to safeguarding American property 
in Palestine and protecting the 9,000 
Americans living there. 


(The chart below shows the impor- 
tance of Palestine to Jews, although 
immigration has slackened since 1936.) 


PERCENTAGE OF JEWISH EMIGRANTS WHO GO TO PALESTINE 
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South America Advances 
the Cause of World Peace 


Three South American boundary 
disputes have upset peace on that 
Continent for many years. Today, 
the score stands two to one in favor 
of peace. 








Lithuania Seeks Protection 
From Polish-German Menace 


Another of Germany’s neighbors 
is taking hasty steps to avoid the fate 
of Czechoslovakia. Lithuania, small 
state on the Baltic Sea north of Po- 
land, has announced plans to improve 
her relations with both 
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This map shows the new boundary line of the Chaco 
region which has now been ceded to Paraguay. 


The Presidents of Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Peru, the United States 
and Uruguay settled one of these dis- 
putes by drawing a new frontier be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay through 
the steaming jungles of the Chaco. 
Previous to this peaceful work, Bo- 
livia and Paraguay had fought a 
three year war, and had spent five 
more years of bickering before a 
treaty was signed in July, 1938. 
(Schol., Sept. 1, p. 10.) Acting un- 
der the terms of this treaty the six 
Presidents then drew a new boun- 
dary line. 

The new frontier closely follows 
the line held by Paraguayan troops 
when fighting ended in 1935. But 
while Paraguay gains much jungle 
land, its new boundary is‘still 100 
miles short of the oil fields it hoped 
to obtain. In spite of expressions of 
doubt over the justice of the settle- 
ment, which costs Bolivia over two- 
thirds of the Chaco, the Bolivians 
made a display of good will by offer- 
ing “the hand of friendship” to Para- 
guay. 

On the heels of the Chaco settle- 
ment came word that Peru and 
Ecuador had withdrawn their repre- 
sentatives from Washington, where 
they had been trying for two years 
to settle a boundary dispute. But 
Ecuador promptly appealed for out- 
side mediation, and other good news 
told of the recent settlement of the 
Costa Rica-Panama boundary argu- 
ment. This Latin-American coopera- 
tion contrasts sharply with Europe’s 
“strong arm” methods. 
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Germany and Poland. 
This announcement fol- 
lowed a sudden cam- 
paign against Lithuania 
in the German and Po- 
lish newspapers. The 
Lithuanians fear that 
Germany and Poland 
have their eyes on the 
district of Memel. 
Memel, formerly a 
part of Germany, was 
given self-government 
rights but placed under 
Lithuanian control after 
the World War. The Nazi 
party recently has be- 
come dangerous in 
Memel, and German an- 
nexation has been ru- 
mored frequently. The 
Polish Corridor, also a 
part of Germany, was created after 
the World War to give Poland an out- 
let to the Baltic Sea. Germany wants 
the corridor back, but to do it peace- 
fully she would have to give the Poles 
something. A solution to this prob- 
lem might involve the giving of 
Memel to Poland in return for the 
Corridor. This is what Lithuania 
fears. And since she feels that help 
cannot be expected from Britain, 
France, or Russia she hopes to block 
a German-Polish deal by a more 
friendly policy. Poles and Germans 
in Lithuania will be given more 
rights, and all anti-Nazi or anti-Po- 
lish movements will be halted. 
Meanwhile, Germany waved a 
“Stop” signal in front of Hungary, 
and gave her a “friendly warning” 
against demanding too much terri- 
tory from Czechoslovakia. Hungary 
wants to gain large sections of Slo- 
vakia, while Poland wants a division 
of Ruthenia between herself and 
Hungary so that they will have a 
common frontier. Not wishing to see 
Hungary and Poland become too 
strong, Germany demands that only 
territory containing a majority of 
Hungarians should be surrendered 
by the Czechoslovaks. She has put 
her foot down against the plan for a 
common Polish-Hungarian frontier. 
In Czechoslovakia, the problem of 
anti-Nazi refugees has become more 
acute. Thousands of Jews, driven 
from Sudeten districts, have been 
forced to sleep in ditches. Europe’s 
refugee group of “men without a 
country” continues to increase. 








Turkey in Strategic Spot 
While Dictator Lies 


Reports of the serious illness of 
Turkey’s Dictator — Kemal Ataturk 
—have turned attention to the most 
amazing of all European “strong 
men.” Unlike Hitler and Mussolini, 
Kemal does not parade about making 
speeches, and Turkish newspapers 
do not mention his name half a dozen 


‘times a month. But he has built a 


powerful nation, and rules it with 
an iron hand. 

A brilliant staff officer during the 
World War, when Turkey sided with 
Germany and was beaten, Kemal 
then was sent east to crush a rebel- 
lion. Instead of crushing it, he organ- 
ized the rebels and kicked Sultan 
Mehmed VI out of Turkey. In 1919 
Turkey was so weak that she would 
have accepted British help and con- 
trol. By 1922 Turkey was so power- 
ful that she practically forced other 
nations to accept her peace terms. 





KEMAL ATATURK 


Because of Turkey’s location in 
the Eastern Mediterranean Sea, 
Kemal has been able to drive some 
hard bargains with other nations. 
Italy wants her aid in the Mediter- 
ranean. Russia depends on Turkish 
support because the Turks control 
Russia’s only outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean. Both Britain and France also 
have given loans to Turkey and 
sought to build up their trade. And 
since Hitler’s triumph at Munich the 
Germans have concluded a trade 
agreement with the Turks. Before 
France and Britain bowed to Hit- 
ler’s demands, the Turks were looked 
upon as a barrier to the Nazi drive 
southeast, but Germanv’s success 
Czechoslovakia has convinced Tur- 
key that more can be gained by 
reaching an agreement with her. 
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World Unrest Spurs U. S. 


To Increase 


Defense Budget 





What lesson should America learn 
from recent events in Europe? Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, the man who helped 
gear American industry to military 
needs during the World War, re- 
turned from abroad recently and re- 
ported on conditions. He said that 
Britain and France bowed to Hitler 
at the Munich parley because they 
were unprepared for war. He added 
that both nations now were rushing 
their rearmament programs, and de- 
clared that we should follow suit. 

Following a talk with Baruch, the 
President hinted that our record 
arms program might be greatly in- 
creased when Congress meets in Jan- 
uary. According to Baruch we should 
have a “two-ocean” navy large 
enough to defend both coasts from 
attack; airplane production should 
be speeded up; and the 400,000 men 
in the army and National Guard 
should be better equipped for an 
emergency. These recommendations 
were assailed in the German press as 
“war mongering.” One headline 
read: “Lies As Basis for Tremendous 
Rearmament in United States.” The 
British statesmen, Winston Church- 
ill, Anthony Eden, and Duff Cooper, 
who have appealed for a stronger de- 
fense, also are being attacked in the 
Nazi newspapers. Recalling that Hit- 
ler recently said that a strong defense 
was a nation’s best assurance against 
trouble, the N. Y. Times asked why 
the Nazis should now be so annoyed 
when the democratic nations ap- 
peared to have learned this lesson. 

Although American plans to in- 
crease defense spending probably 
will be approved by Congress, many 
defense experts warn that we should 
go slow with this program. Pointing 
out that America’s location protects 
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her against air and sea attacks, these 
experts believe that no tremendous 
increase in naval and air forces is 
necessary. People who fear that our 
army is not efficient, are reminded of 
the new Garand semi-automatic rifle 
which has been perfected by the gov- 
ernment. This rifle is far more effi- 
cient than the army’s Springfield 
rifle, and is five times as deadly as any 
known foreign gun. With it in his 
hands each soldier becomes a “walk- 
ing machine-gun nest” and 5,000 men 
with Garands will be as powerful as 
25,000 with the old-style Springfield. 
The Garand is being carefully guard- 
ed from foreign spies, but even if they 
kidnaped the plans it would take 
them years to duplicate this gun. 

While defense plans are being 
pushed, what “danger spots” is the 
government watching, and what does 
it intend to do about them? 


Problems of Tomorrow 


1. German and Italian trade and po- 
litical drives in Latin America threaten 
the Monroe Doctrine. At the next Pan- 
American conference in Lima, Peru, in 
December, the United States will seek 
to strengthen its position, and a strong 
defense program should help convince 
these Southern nations that America 
will stand by them. The President also 
said recently that the United States 
would not “stand idly by” if Canada 
were attacked by a foreign power. 

2. Japan seems determined to set up 
a “Far Eastern Monroe Doctrine” and 
slam the “open door” in our face. Our 
business interests in the Far East are 
not very important, but the Philippine 
Islands are a big worry. The Filipinos 
have dropped their demand for inde- 
pendence and now want to remain un- 
der American protection; a stand fa- 
vored also by U.S. businessmen in the 
Islands. Defense experts argue, how- 
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ever, that we cannot defend these 
Islands, and they may get us in trouble 
with Japan. These experts want our 
Pacific defense line drawn several 
thousand miles nearer the West Coast 
—from Dutch Harbor off Alaska, to Ha- 
waii, and the Panama Canal. Then, 
more ships could be shifted to the At- 
lantic ocean if needed. 

3. Enemies “within our gates” must 
be watched. Nazi and Fascist propa- 
ganda agencies are busy, and a German 
spy ring has been caught in New York 
City. Special precautions are being 
taken to protect new modernization 
plans of the army and air force, and all 
agents of foreign businesses, or govern- 
ments, have been registered with the 
State Department. 

4. Germany’s and Italy’s efforts to 
make themselves independent of sup- 
plies from foreign nations is a threat to 
Secretary Hull’s trade expansion pro- 
gram. And should the Nazis link most 
of Europe to their economic system, 
American trade will suffer. 

5. Aside from defense and foreign 
trade problems, our internal problem 
of unemployment and relief demands 
attention. Observers agree that the best 
way for us to defend democracy 
throughout the world is to prove that 
the United States can solve its own 
problems and still preserve the indi- 
vidual rights and liberties of Ameri- 
cans. 


Elections May Forecast 
Trend of National Sentiment 


On November 8 the voters will go 
to the polls to elect a new House of 
Representatives of 435 members, 34 
Senators, and 33 State Governors. 
This general election has been pre- 
ceded by several months of heated 
election campaigns while the politi- 
cal parties were selecting their can- 
didates for the November contest. 
(Schol., Sept. 17, p. 15-S.) 

The coming election will be 
watched closely because the Repub- 
licans hope to gain strength in prep- 
aration for the 1940 presidential elec- 
tion, and Democrats are fighting to 
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Most maps show the U. S. and Japan directly facing each 
. This map shows actual relationships as they exist on 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune 


the globe, and indicates that Japan’s threat to the U. S. is 
greatly over-estimated by alarmists. 
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retain their majority. President 
Roosevelt’s attempt to drive conserv- 
ative anti-New Deal Democrats from 
the party, with a plea that voters 
support only “liberals” has not been 
very successful. Surveys show, nev- 
ertheless, that the President’s per- 
sonal popularity is still strong 
throughout the nation. The election 
results merely emphasize that the 
President can’t pass this popularity 














State Department Excludes 
Strachey as Communist 


The refusal of immigration officials 
to allow John Strachey, British au- 
thor and lecturer, to enter the United 
States has aroused considerable con- 
troversy. 


This action was taken after the 
American consul in London cabled 
the State Department that Strachey 
had written articles for Com- 
munist papers, and had been 
elected an official in the Brit- 
ish Communist party. For this 
reason Strachey was refused 
admission. The Immigration 
Law of the United States ex- 
cludes from admission an- 
archists—people who are op- 
posed to all forms of govern- 
ment—and others who believe 
in the overthrow by force or 
violence of the United States 
government. The law makes 
no mention of Communists, 
and there has been consider- 
able disagreement over 
whether they should be in- 
cluded among aliens to be re- 
fused admission. Recently, the 
Fifth Circuit Court of the 
United States ruled that mem- 
bership in the Communist 
party did not prove that a 
person advocated the “over- 
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along to his supporters. The latest 
poll by the Institute of Public Opin- 
ion also announces that the Presi- 
dent’s popularity, after falling to 
53.3 per cent during the primary 
elections, has jumped to 59.6 per 
cent. This dramatic rise followed his 
appeals to Hitler and Mussolini dur- 
ing the Czech-German crisis. For- 
tune Magazine’s poll likewise shows 
that the President’s popularity is as 
great as ever. 

Political experts believe that the 
Republicans may gain 50 seats in the 
House and four in the Senate. This 
gain will not endanger the huge 
Democratic majority, but will en- 
courage the Republicans to put forth 
greater efforts in the 1940 campaign. 

Among the state elections, New 
York’s is attracting great attention 
because it may produce the Republi- 
can presidential candidate for 1940. 
If youthful Thomas E. Dewey, New 
York City’s crusading District Attor- 
ney, defeats Democratic Governor 
Herbert. Lehman, Dewey will be 
boomed for the presidency. The 
Democrats hope that Lehman will 
win his fourth term as Governor, and 
thereby keep the State safe during 
the 1940 election. 
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throw by force or violence” 
of the American government. 
Until 
passes on this case, it cannot be said 
positively whether Communist party 
membership is cause for exclusion. 


In 1935 Strachey was forced to 
leave the United States. He declared 
at that time that he was not opposed 
to organized government”and. said 
he was not a member of the Com- 
munist party. During the present 
controversy, he objected to the argu- 
ment that writing for a Communist 
paper made him a Communist. “I 
write for conservative papers too,” 
he added; “does this make me a con- 
servative?” 

Liberal critics of the immigration 
officials object that another member 
of the Strachey family, Major James 
Strachey Barnes, who is an honorary 
member of the Italian Fascist party, 
was given permission to enter the 
United States. They argue that if 
suspected Communists are excluded 
as foes of democracy, Fascists should 
be excluded also. Should the Ameri- 
can guarantees of free speech and 
press give people holding all sorts of 
beliefs the right to “speak their 
piece” in this country? Or should 
this nation exclude both Communists 
and Fascists in order to protect its 
democratic institutions? 


the Supreme Court | 





Story of Amateur Spying 
Told in New York Court 


A story of spy operations bungled 
by inefficient agents has been told 
at the New York City trial of four al- 
leged German spies. This trial cre- 
ated a sensation when several high 
German officials in Germany were 
named in the indictment charging the 
four prisoners with attempting to 
gain American defense secrets. But 
testimony thus far shows that this 
spy ring was too amateurish to be 
very dangerous. 

Guenther Gustav Rumrich, an 
army deserter who confessed, related 
many fantastic schemes to obtain 
army and navy plans. Cross-exam- 
ined by the attorney for the other 
three defendants— Erich Glaser, 
Otto Voss, and Johanna Hoffmann— 
Rumrich pled that he had no inten- 
tion of turning traitor to the United 
States. In reply to a question by Fed- 
eral Judge John Knox, who is pre- 
siding at the trial, Rumrich said he 
would not have turned over the plans 
for the aircraft carriers Yorktown 
and Enterprise even if he had man- 
aged to obtain them. He insisted that 
he sought to sell worthless secrets to 
the Germans in order to earn some 
money, and also to redeem himself 
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Lewis in Milwaukee Journal 


REMOTE CONTROL 


with the United States army by ex- 
posing the spy ring. 

Discussing the President’s recent 
announcement that anti-spy activi- 
ties of the United States Government 
would be strengthened, Chairman 
Martin Dies of the House committee 
investigating un-American activities 
declared that foreign groups, such as 
the German-American Bund, should 
be more closely controlled. (Schol., 
Oct. 22, p. 16-S.) 
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R. U. R. 


(Rossum’s Universal Robots) 


A Condensed Version of the Play by 
The Famous Czech Dramatist Karel Capek 


English version by Paul Selver and Nigel Playfair. This is one of a series of plays 
for the High School Theatre, edited by Margaret Mayorga, with the cooperation of 


Samuel French, Inc. 


HE play is laid on an island some- 

where on our planet, and on this 
isiand is the central office of the factory 
of Rossum’s Universal Robots. “Robot” 
is a Czech word meaning “worker.” 
When the play opens, a few decades be- 
yond the present day, the factory had 
turned out already, following a secret 
formula, hundreds of thousands, and 
even millions, of manufactured work- 
men, living automatons, without souls, 
desires or feelings. They are high-pow- 
ered laborers, good for nothing but 
work. . 


Characters 

Harry Domin, General Manager of 
Rossum’s Universal Robots 

Suita, a Robotess 

Martus, a Robot 

HELENA GLORY 

Dr. GALL, head of the Physiological 
and Experimental Department of 
R. U. R. 

Mr. Fasry, Engineer General, Tech- 
nical Controller of R. U. R. 

Dr. HALLEMEIER, head of the Institute 
for Psychological Training of Ro- 
bots 


‘Mr. Atguist, Architect, nead of the 


Works Department of R. U. R. 
ConsuL Busman, General Manager of 
R. U. R. 
NANA 
Raptus, a Robot 
HELENA, a Robotess 
Primus, a Robot 


Act 1 


Helena Glory, president of the Hu- 
manitarian League, comes to ascer- 
tain what can be done to improve 
the condition of those overspecialized 
creatures: and Harry Domin and the 
other general managers of the factory 
are so unused to seeing a real woman 
_ they all fall speedily in love with 

er. 


A SERVANT 
First Rosot 
SECOND RosoT 
Tuirp Rosor 


BusMAN: Well, now, Miss Glory, it 
is certainly nice to have you with us. 

HELENA: But you know I’ve come to 
disturb your Robots for you. 

Domin (Mocking her serious tone): 
My dear Miss Glory—we’ve had close 
upon a hundred saviors and prophets 
here. Every ship brings us some, Mis- 
Sionaries, Anarchists, Salvation Army, 
all sorts! 

Hetena: And yet you let them speak 
to the Robots. 

Domin: So far we've let them all. 
Why not? The Robot remembers every- 
thing but that’s all. They don’t even 
laugh at what the people say. If it 
would amuse you, Miss Glory, I'll take 
you down to the Robot warehouse. It 


holds about three hundred thousand 
of them. 

Busman: Three hundred and forty- 
seven thousand. 

Domiun: Good, and you can say what- 
ever you like to them. You can read 
the Bible, recite the multiplication ta- 
ble, whatever you please. You can 
even preach to them about human 
rights. 

HEtena: Oh, I think that if you were 
to show them a little love. ' 

Fasry: Impossible, Miss Glory! 
Nothing is harder to like than a Robot. 

HELENA: What dc you make them 
for, then? 

Fasry: For work, Miss Glory. One 
Robot can replace two and a half 
workmen. The human machine, Miss 
Glory, was terribly imperfect. It had 
to be removed sooner or later. 

BusMaNn: It was too expensive. 

Fasry: It was not effective. It no 
longer answers the requirements of 
modern engineering. Nature had no 
idea of keeping pace with modern la- 
bor. For example, from a technical 
point of view, the whole of childhood 
is a sheer absurdity. So much time lost. 
And then again— 

HELENA (Turns to Domin): Oh, 
no, no! 

Fasry: Pardon me. What is the real 
aim of your League—the—the Hu- 
manity League? 

HELENA: Its real purpose is to—to 
protect the Robots—and—and to in- 
sure good treatment for them. 

Fasry: Not a bad object, either. A 
machine has to be treated properly. I 
don’t like damaged articles. Please, 
Miss Glory, enroll us all members of 
your league. 

HetenaA: No, you don’t understand 
me. What we really want is to—to— 
liberate the Robots. 

HALLEMEIER: How do you propose to 
do that? 

HELENA: They are to be—to be dealt 
with like human beings. 

HALLEMETIER: Perhaps they’re even to 
receive wages? 

Hetena: Of course they are. 

HALLEMEIER: Fancy that! Now! And 
what would they do with their wages, 
pray? 

HeLtena: They would buy — what 
they want—what pleases them. 

HALLEMEIER: That would be very 
nice, Miss Glory, only there’s nothing 
that does please the Robots. Good 
heavens, what are they to buy? You 
can feed them on pineapples, straw, 
whatever you like. It’s all the same to 
them. They’ve no appetite at all. 
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Vandamm 
Miss Glory talking to Radius who later 
becomes leader of the rebelling Robots. 


They've no interest in anything. Why, 
hang it all, nobody’s ever yet seen a 
Robot smile. 

HELENA: Why—why don’t you make 
them—happier? 

HALLEMEIER: That wouldn’t do, Miss 
Glory. They are only workmen. 

HELENA: Oh, but they’re so intelli- 
gent. 

HatiemeteR: Confoundedly so, but 
they’re nothing else. They’ve no will 
of their own. No soul. No passion. 

HELENA: No love? 

HALLeMErIER: Love? Huh! Rather 
not. Robots don’t love. Not even them- 
selves. 

Hevtena: No defiance? 

HALLEMEIER: Defiance? I don’t 
know. Only rarely, from time to time. 

Hetena: What happens then? 

HALLEMEIER: Nothing particular. 
Occasionally they seem to go off their 
heads. Something like epilepsy, you 
know. It’s called “Robot’s Cramp.” 
They'll suddenly sling down every- 
thing they’re holding, stand still, 
gnash their teeth—and then they have 
to go into the stamping-mill. It’s evi- 
dently some breakdown in the mecha- 
nism. 

Domin: A flaw in the works that 
has to be removed. 

HELENA: No, no, that’s the soul. 

Fasry (Humorously): Do you think 
that the soul first shows itself by a 
gnashing of teeth? 

HELENA: Perhaps it’s just a sign that 
there’s a struggle within. Perhaps it’s 
a sort of revolt. Oh, if you could infuse 
them with it. Why don’t you create a 
soul for them? 

Dr. Gai: That’s not in our power. 

Fasry: That’s not in our interest. 

BusMaNn: That would increase the 
cost of production. Hang it ali, my 
dear young lady, we turn them out at 
such a cheap rate—a hundred and fifty 
dollars each, fully dressed, and fifteen 
years ago they cost ten thousand. Why, 
in five years’ time I'll wager— 
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A.quist: Yes, and all the: workers 
throughout the world will be unem- 
ployed. 

Domin: Yes, Alquist, they will. Yes, 
Miss Glory, they will. But in ten years 
Rossum’s Universal Robots will pro- 
duce so much corn, so much cloth, so 
much everything that things will be 
practically without price. There will 
be no poverty. All work will be done 
by living machines. Everybody will be 
free from worry and liberated from 
the degradation of labor. Everybody 
will live only to perfect himself. 

HELENA: You have bewildered me. 
I should like to believe this. 

Dr. GALL: You are younger than we 
are, Miss Glory. You will live to see 
it. 

HALLEMEIER: True. (Looking 
around) Don’t you think Miss Glory 
might lunch with us? 

Dr. GALL: Of course. Domin, ask 
her on behalf of us all. 

Domin: Miss Glory, will you do us 
the honor? 

Fasry: For the League of Human- 
ity, Miss Glory. 

HELENA: Oh, in that case perhaps— 

Fasry: That’s fine. (Pause) Miss 
Glory, excuse me for five minutes. 
(Exits.) . 

HALLEMEIER: Thank you. (Exits 
with Dr. GALL.) 

BusMAN (Whispering): I’ll be back 
soon. (Beckoning to AL@Quist, they 
exit.) 

ALquist (Starts, stops, then to 
HELENA, then to door): I'll be back in 
exactly five minutes. (Evxits.) 

HELENA: What have they all gone 
for? 

DomIwn: To cook, Miss Glory. 

HELENA: To cook what? 

Domin: Lunch. The Robots do our 
cooking for us and as they’ve no taste 
it’s not altogether—(She laughs.) 
Hallemeier is awfully good at grills 
and Gall can make any kind of sauce, 
and Busman knows all about omelets. 

HELENA: What a feast! And what’s 
the specialty of Mr.—your builder? 

Domin: Alquist? Nothing. He only 
lays the table. And Fabry will get to- 
gether a little fruit. Our cuisine is very 
modest, Miss Glory. 

HELENA (Thoughtfully): I wanted to 
ask you something— 

Domin: And I wanted to ask you 
something too— 

HELENA: What did you want to ask 
me? 

Domin: I should like to ask you, 
Miss Helena, if you will marry me. 


Act 2 


In spite of the abrupt proposal, Hel- 
ena married Domin, and ten years later 
the anniversary of that event is being 
celebrated in her drawing room. In the 
meantime, at her insistence, Dr. Gall 
has experimented with the chemical 
formulas for making the robots and 
has tried to make some of them more 
like human beings. Radius, who has 
been appointed librarian of the com- 
pany, is an especially able specimen of 
male robot; but the robot Helena, made 
in the image of the human Helena, 
seems to remain lovely but stupid. 
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Dr. GALL: She goes about as if in a 
dream, remote and listless. She’s with- 
out life. I watch and wait for a mir- 
acle to happen. Sometimes I think to 
myself: “If you were to wake up only 
for a moment you would kill me for 
having made you.” 

HELENA: And yet you go on making 
Robots! Why are no more children 
being born? 

Dr. GALL: We don’t know. 

HELENA: Oh, but you must. Tell me. 

Dr. GALL: You see, so many Robots 
are being manufactured that people 
are becoming superfluous. Man is real- 
ly a survival, but that he should die 
out, after a paltry 30 years of competi- 
tion, that’s the awful part of it. You 
might almost think that Nature was 
offended at the manufacture of the 
Robots, but we still have old Rossum’s 
manuscript. 

HELENA: Yes. In that strong box. 

Dr. GALL: We go on using it and 
making Robots. All the universities 
are sending in long petitions to restrict 








KAREL CAPEK 


Karel Capek (pronounced Chop-ek) is 
a Czech, born in 1890 in the mountains 
of Bohemia. Known best in America for 
his plays, short stories and novels, he has 
long been famous in Prague for his work 
as a theatrical producer and director. He 
was first associated with the great Na- 
tional Art Theater of Prague; later es- 
tablished his own playhouse where he 
produced the works of the great Euro- 
pean dramatists as well as those of young 
Czech writers. In the light of recent 
events in his native Czechoslovakia it is 
interesting to read that Mr. Capek, at the 
height of his active career, once said, “I 
think I have more ahead of me than be- 
hind me.” 





Vandamm 
In this scene from the epilogue of the Theatre Guild production of R.U.R., a group 
of Robots demands that Alquist attempt to rediscover the formula for their creation. 


their production. Otherwise, they say, 
mankind will become extinct. But the 
R. U. R. shareholders, of course, won’t 
hear of it. All the governments, on the 
other hand, are clamoring for an in- 
crease in production, to raise the 
standards of their armies. 

HELENA: And has no one demanded 
that the manufacture should cease? 

Dr. GALL: No one has courage. 

HELENA: Oh, Doctor, what’s going 
to become of people? 

Dr. Gat: God knows. Madame 
Helena, it looks to us scientists like the 
end. 


And so, when Dr. Gall leaves, Hel- 
ena herself displays courage; in order 
to save the scientists from the ultimate 
folly of their own invention, she 
burns the precious scientific formulas 
by which the robots are made. Un- 
known to her, however, rebellion has 
been brewing among the robots them- 
selves. 


Domin: Give me that paper, Halle- 
meier. (Hallemeier hands paper. Do- 
min reads.) “The first National Robot 
organization has been founded at 
Havre, and has issued an appeal to the 
Robots throughout the world.” That 
means a revolution. A revolution of 
all the Robots in the world. 

HALLEMEIER: By jove, I'd like to 
know— 

Domin: Who started it? So would 
I. There was nobody in the world who 
could affect the Robots, no agitator, 
no one, and suddenly this happens. 

HELENA: What di@ they do? 

Domin: They got possession of all 
firearms, telegraphs, radio stations, 
railways and ships. 

HALLEMEIER: And don’t forget that 
these rascals outnumber us by at least 
a thousand to one. 
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Vandamm 


This is the scene where the Robots burst through the windows, kill Hallemeier and 
then proclaim “the power of man has fallen and the rule of the Robots has begun.” 


Domin: Remember that this news 
was brought by the last steamer. That 
explains the stoppage of all communi- 
cation, and the arrival of no more 
ships. 

HELENA: Why didn’t you tell me 
anything about it? 

Domin: You mustn’t be worried 
with such things. 

HELENA: But if the revolution had 
spread as far as here? 

Domin: You wouldn’t know any- 
thing about it. 

HELENA: Why? 

Domin: Because we’d be on board 
your warship, Ultimus, and well out 
at sea. Within a month, Helena, we’d 
be dictating our own terms to the Ro- 
bots. 

HELENA: I don’t understand. 

Domin: We'd take something with 
us that the Robots could not exist 
without! 

HELENA: What, Harry? 

Domin: The secret of their manu- 
facture. Old Rossum’s manuscript. As 
soon as they found out that they 
couldn’t make themselves they’d be 
on their knees to us. 

Dr. GALL: Madame Domin, that was 
our trump card. I never had the least 
fear the Robots would win. 

HELENA: Why didn’t you tell me? 
(She rushes up to the fireplace and 
sees the ashes.) 

Dr. GALL: Why, the boat’s in! 

HALLEMEIER: Eleven-thirty to the 
dot. They’re throwing out the mail- 
bags. 

Domin: Busman’s waiting for them. 
And Fabry will bring us the first news. 

(When Fabry comes, the news is not 
very comforting.) 

Fasry: Read that, Domin. 

Domin (Reads handbill): “Robots 
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throughout the world. We, the first In- 
ternational organization of Rossum’s 
Universal Robots, proclaim man our 
enemy, and an outlaw in the universe.” 
Who taught them these phrases? 

Dr. GALL: Go on. 

DomiIn: They say they are more 
highly developed than man; stronger 
and more intelligent. The man’s their 
parasite. Why, it’s absurd. 

Fasry: Read the third paragraph. 

DomiIn: “Robots throughout the 
world, we command you to kill all 
mankind. Spare no man. Spare no 
woman. Save factories, railways, ma- 
chinery, mines and raw materials. De- 
stroy the rest. Then return to work. 
Work must not be stopped. These or- 
ders are to be carried out as soon as 
received.” Then come the detailed in- 
structions. Is this actually being done, 
Fabry? 

Fasry: Evidently. (Busman rushes 
in.) 

BusMAN: Well, boys, I suppose 
you’ve heard the glad news. 

DomIn: Quick, on board the UIl- 
timus. 

BusMAN: Wait, Harry, wait. There’s 
no hurry. 








NOTICE 


The foregoing excerpts are reprinted 
here by special permission of Doubleday, 
Doran and Samuel French, Inc. Profes- 
sionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that R.U.R. is copyrighted and subject 
to a royalty, and that no performance, 
representation, production, recitation, 
public reading or radio broadcasting 
may be given except by special arrange- 
ment with Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City, or 811 West 7th 
Street, Los Angeles, California, or 480 
University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


Domin: Why wait? 

Busman: Because it’s no good, my 
boy. The Robots are already on board 
the Ultimus. 

Domin: Fabry, telephone the elec- 
trical works. 

BusMan: No use, my boy. They’ve 
charged the air with static. 
Domin (Inspects his 

Well, then, I'll go. 

BusMAN: Where? 

Domin: To the electrical works. 
There are some people still there. I'll 
bring them across. 

BusMaN: Better not try it. 

Domin: Why? 

BusMAN: Because I’m very much 
afraid we are surrounded. 

Dr. Gat: Surrounded? 

(The factory whistle blows. Mob 
voices start.) 

Domin: The factory whistle! The 
Robot’s signal—the attack! 


revolver): 


Act 3 


The few human beings are forced to 
make their stand against an over- 
whelming force of robots. 

HALLEMEIER: We've barricaded the 
passages and the stairs. God, what 
swarms of them. 

Fasry: Ready! 

Dr. Gatti: What’s that wire for. 
Fabry? 

Fasry: The electrical installation. 
Now we can run the current all along 
the garden railing. Whenever we like. 
If anyone touches it he'll know it. 
We've still got some people there. 

Dr. GALL: Where? 

Fasry: In the electrical works. At 
least, I hope so. (Goes to lamp on table 
and turns on lamp.) Ah, they’re there, 
and they’re working. As long as that’ll 
burn we're all right. I can put 1,200 
volts into that railing. 

Domin (Picks up telescope): Good 
God! The Ultimus has trained her guns 
on us. 

Dr. GaLt: Who’s done that? 

Domin: The Robots on board. 

Fasry: H’m, then of course—Then 
—then that’s the end of us. 

Dr. GALL: You mean? 

Fasry: The Robots are practised 
marksmen. 

Dr. GALL: That was criminal of old 
Europe to teach the Robots to fight. It 
was a crime to make soldiers of them. 

Ateuist: It was a crime to make 
Robots. 

Domin: No, Alquist, I don’t regret 
that even today. It was a colossal 
achievement. That was not an evil 
dream to shatter the servitude of la- 
bor. Work was too hard. Life was too 
hard. And to overcome that— 

ALequiIst: Was not what the two 
Rossums dreamed of. Old Rossum only 
thought of his Godless tricks and the 
young one of his milliards. And that’s 
not what your R. U. R. shareholders 
dream of either. They dream of divi- 
dends. 

Domin: Do you suppose I'd have 
done an hour’s work for your divi- 
dends? It was for myself that I 
worked, for my own satisfaction. I 
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wanted man to become the master. So 
that he shouldn’t live merely for the 
crust of bread. I wanted not a single 
soul to be broken by other people’s 
machinery. I’m revolted by poverty. 
I wanted a new generation. I wanted to 
turn the whole of mankind into an 
aristocracy of the world. An aristoc- 
racy nourished by millions of mechan- 
ical slaves. 

Atquist: And who is to blame? 

HALLEMEIER: Nobody is to blame 
except the Robots. 

AtquistT: No, it is we who are to 
blame. You, Domin, myself—all of us. 
For our own selfish ends, for profit, for 
progress, we have destroyed mankind. 

HALLEMEIER: Rubbish, man. Man- 
kind can’t be wiped out so easily. 

Atgqutist: It’s our fault. It’s our fault. 

Dr. Gat: No! I’m to blame for this, 
for everything that’s happened. I 
changed the Robots. I changed the way 
of making them. Just a few details 
about their bodies. Chiefly—chiefiy, 
their—their irritability. 

HALLEMEIER: Why? 

Dr. Gat: I did it in secret. I was 
transforming them into human be- 
ings. In certain respects they’re al- 
ready above us. They’re stronger than 
we are. 

Fasry: And what’s that got to do 
with the revolt of the Robots? 

Dr. GALL: Everything, in my opin- 
ion. They’ve ceased to be machines. 
They’re already aware of their supe- 
riority, and they hate us. 

BusMan: I want to get out of this. 

Domin: How? 

BusMAN: Give me a free hand and 
Pll negotiate with the Robots. I'll say 
to them: “Worthy and Worshipful Ro- 
bots, you have everything. You have 
intellect, you have power, you have 
firearms. But we have just one inter- 
esting secret, a dirty scrap of paper—” 

Domin: Rossum’s manuscript? 

Busman: Yes. “And that,” I'll tell 
them, “contains an account of your 
illustrious origin, the noble process of 
your manufacture and so on. Worthy 
Robots, without this scribble on that 
paper you will not be able to produce 
a single new colleague. In another 
twenty years there will not be the liv- 
ing specimen of a Robot. That would 
be a great blow to you, but if you will 
let all of us human beings on Rossum’s 
Island go on board that ship we will 
deliver the factory and the secret of 
the process to you in return. You allow 
us to get away, and we will allow you 
to manufacture yourselves. That, wor- 
thy Robots, is a fair deal.” 


When Helena confesses that she has 
burnt the formula, and the men find out 
that no one of them is able to reproduce 
it from memory, they prepare for the 
worst. 


Dr. GALL: Do you hear? 

Domin: A roaring. Like a wind. 

Dr. Gat: Like a storm. 

Fasry (Lighting the table lamp at 
table): The dynamo is still going—our 
people are still there. 

HALLEMETeR: It was a great thing to 
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be a man. There was something im- 
mense about it. 

Fasry: From man’s thought and 
man’s power came this light, our last 
hope. (Leaning over lamp.) 

HALLEMEIER: Man’s power! May it 
keep watch over us. 

Arquist (Facing lamp): Man’s pow- 
er. 
Domin: Yes! A torch to be given 
from hand to hand from age to age 
forever! (The lamp goes out. Explo- 
sions.) 

HALLEMEIER: The end. 

Fasry: The electric works have 
fallen! (Terrific explosions outside.) 

Domin: In here, Helena. (He takes 
Helena off through door and re-en- 
ters.) Now quickly! Who’ll be on the 
lower doorway? 

Dr. Gat: I will. (Rushes out.) 

Domin: Who on the stairs? 

Fasry: I will. You go with her. (Go- 
ing out.) 

Domin: The ante room? 

Ataurst: I will. (He rises and goes.) 

DomiIn: Have you got a revolver? 

A.qutsT: Yes, but I won’t shoot. 

Domin: What will you do, then? 

Atquist (Going out): Die. 

HALLEMEIER: I'll stay here. (Explo- 
sions. Rapid firing of machine gun 
from below.) Go to her, Harry. 

Domin: Yes, in a second. (Gets from 
fireplace and examines two Browning 
guns.) 

HALLEMEIER: Confound it, go to her. 

Domin: Goodbye. “Evzits.) 

HALLEMEIER (Alone): Now for a 
barricade quickly! (Drags an armchair, 
sofa and table to door.) The damned 
devils, they’ve got bombs. I must put 
up a defense. (As he builds his barri- 
cade) I mustn’t give in—without—a— 
struggle. (A robot enters through 
windows at back. The robot jumps 
down from balcony and stabs Halle- 
meier in the back. Enter Radius, the 
super-robot, from balcony.) 

Rosot (Standing up from prostrate 
form of Hallemeier): Yes. (Other ro- 
bots enter from all doors. A revolver 
shot off.) 

Rapius: Finished them all— 

Two Rosots: (Dragging in Alquist): 
He didn’t shoot. Shall we kill him? 

Raprus: No. Leave him! 

Rosot: He is a man! 

Rapius: He works with his hands 
like the Robots. 

ALquisT: Kill me. 

Rapius: You will work! You will 
build for us! You will serve us! (Ra- 
dius climbs on the balcony.) Robots 
of the world—(Robots straighten up) 
—the power of man has fallen. A new 
world has arisen, the rule of the Ro- 
bots, march. (On the line: “Robots of 
the world.” All robots turn quickly, 
automatically to attention, facing Ra- 
dius, who is standing. On the words: 
“The rule of the Robots,” they stand 
there with their arms vibrating high 
in the air. They form in two lines, turn 
to audience and march mechanically to 
the footlights. As they are about to 
step over the footlights, as if into the 
audience, all lights go out.) 


BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


this issue in commemoration of 

Armistice Day, books in which the 
late war figured, I direct your attention 
to a few that describe in one way or an- 
other the new type of warfare as shown 
in trial engagements that have been go- 
ing on in Africa and in Spain. 

See, for instance, how it is conducted 
in Two Wars and More to Come, by 
Herbert L. Matthews (Carrick), a war 
correspondent who went through the 
campaign in Abyssinia with the Italian 
side, then straight to Spain to report 
the war there from inside Loyalist 
lines. A newspaper man goes where he 
is sent; a good one reports what he 
sees, rather than what he wishes he 
might have seen. Mr. Matthews sees the 
forces of Mussolini not as demons but 
as professional soldiers who made a 
good job of it. More than that, he sees 
and tells with the utmost vigor why so 
many Americans, so many outsiders 
from other countries, joined the forces 
against fascism in Spain. He knows 
how to make you see what he does; his 
opinions are not thrust at you. 

Or watch this through the experi- 
ences of Janet Riesenfeld, in Dancer in 
Madrid (Funk), a book that “reads like 
a novel” but was lived through day by 
day. She went to Spain partly because 
she is a dancer and that is the tradi- 
tional center for this ancient art, but 
more because she had become engaged 
to a young Spanish gentleman, an 
aristocrat who had tried Hollywood 
and gone home again. The day she 
reached the frontier the revolution 
broke. She passed herself off as a news- 
paper woman to get into the country, 
and turned out to be a good one. She 
made friends, with working people in 
particular, and came to feel as they felt. 
The war came nearer; she visited a hos- 
pital at the front. She stayed six 
months; her betrothed was on one side 
of the civil chasm, she knew herself to 
be on the other. He was an impassioned 
believer in Franco’s cause; she believed 
in the people’s. The strain was too 
great; personal love, however, strong, 
cannot hold such ideals together. He 
was dead before she came home. 

Then there is the novel that most of 
us will recall when the war in Spain 
is mentioned, Elliot Paul’s Life and 
Death of a Spanish Town (Random 
House), with war breaking upon the 
village whose peaceful existence he 
had shared for five uneventful years. 
And there is the jolly, bustling story of 
Hotel in Spain, by Nancy Johnstone 


[ms is of suggesting to you, in 


. (Longmans), which closes just as war 


is getting well under way, after telling 
how they ran a hotel on the coast north 
of Barcelona. She has just gone back 
to take care of Barcelona’s children, by 
the way. 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION 
Armistice Day—1938 





Suggestions for Directing Students Toward a Thorough 
Exploration of the Politico-Economic Causes of War 


EWSPAPERS flash word of 
N staggering events — almost 
unbelievable in their scope 
and implications—in ever - more 
rapid tempo these days. Things have 
reached a stage where many of us 
begin to feel nervous when we are 
out of touch with the radio for any 
length of time. Though the Czecho- 
slovakian crisis seems to have passed, 
most of us watch events in Europe 
and Asia with a deep sense of fore- 
boding. 
What is happening to the weaker 
nations of Central and Southeastern 
Europe? Is democracy throughout 


the world crumbling before the ~ 


growing trend toward Fascism? Do 
greatly increased armaments offer 
any real guarantee of the preserva- 
tion of democracy? 

These are questions which we must 
face as we approach Armistice Day 
of 1938. Though civilian populations 
of many of the world’s largest cities 
are still safe from the horrors of 
bombs and bullets let us not allow 
our students to fall into the error of 
believing that Europe’s hatreds are 
utterly remote from their own lives; 
that merely because peace has been 
preserved and nations have settled 
their difficulties without war, we 
can now look forward to a better 
world order. 

The wealth of material — stories, 
articles, verse—in this issue of Scho- 
lastic should help teachers bring 
home to their students the degrad- 
ing and destructive influence of war 
on the human race. With France’s 
Maginot line and Hitler’s “Limes” 
(fortifications along the French-Ger- 
man border from Switzerland to The 
Netherlands) being reinforced and 
other fortifications and barriers be- 
ing erected or strengthened through- 
out troubled areas, it may be well to 
lead our students to a quiet consider- 
ation of Robert Frost’s Mending Wall, 
and to question with Frost the theory 
that “Good fences make good neigh- 
bors.” 

Then examine our country’s “good 
neighbor” policy. Have we erected 
any walls between our neighbors? 
Military? Economic? How is Secre- 
tary Hull working toward greater 
economic cooperation with other na- 
tions? 

Let us give more thought to the 
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Western hemisphere. Encourage stu- 
dents to explore the methods by 
which European influence is being 
increasingly felt in Latin American 
countries. Does this hemisphere of- 
fer a workshop or laboratory from 
which nations can develop a better 
means of settling disputes and coop- 
erating for economic and social prog- 
ress? 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


WAR PROFITEERS 

After reading Andreas Latzko’s The 
Victor students might be asked: 

Why was the general able to gain 
such great personal advantages? At 
what cost did he maintain his position? 
What scenes were taking place while he 
lived in luxury? 

What kind of speech is satirized in 
the general’s interview with a news- 
paper correspondent? Why did he feel 
it necessary to grant this interview? 
What qualities must a successful war 
correspondent possess? How does he 
influence public opinion during a war? 
How did the author increase his satire 
at the close of the story? 


CONQUEST IN EUROPE 

Harold Rugg’s article, A New Master 
in Europe? (7), may be used as a basis 
for appraising the present European 
scene and forecasting future events. 
Students may be asked to locate on the 
map the next six regions, said to be on 
Hitler’s “time - table” of conquest. 
Groups of students might be delegated 
to gather up as much material as pos- 
sible on the economic, social, and polit- 
ical conditions in each of these regions. 
On an outline map of Europe, students 
may color areas that have been an- 
nexed by Germany since Hitler’s rise 
to power. 

Discussion questions: What methods 
does Hitler use to undermine the al- 
legiances of the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritories he seeks to control? Can you 
account for his shrewd appraisal of the 
psychology of European governments 
and peoples? How has the widespread 
fear of modern warfare operated in 
Hitler’s favor? 

What does Harold Rugg consider the 
real issue between the nations of Eu- 
rope? Do you agree with Dr. Rugg’s 
analysis of Chamberlain’s primary mo- 
tives at the Munich parley? Do you 
agree that popular resentment over 
this settlement is increasing? Or would 
you say that it is uneasiness rather 
than resentment? 








ACTIVITIES © READING 





U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Landmarks in American Foreign 
Policy (9) by Frank B. Latham, pro- 
vides a brief historic outline of this 
country’s foreign policy. Lead the class 
to discuss how our present foreign pol- 
icy is influenced by the creeds of (a) “no 
entangling alliances,” (b) freedom of 
the seas, (c) the Monroe Doctrine, and 
(d) the “Open Door” in China. 

Trace the influence of Washington’s 
doctrine of isolation on our refusal to 
join the League of Nations. On the pas- 
sage of the Neutrality Act of 1937. 
What attempts has the United States 
made to cooperate with other nations 
in recent times? 

Lively student discussion and debate 
should ensue from the reading of 
America Seeks a Way to Keep Out of 
War (32): Ask the class which of the 
resolutions and bills they believe will 
best serve this purpose and why they 
favor these particular measures. 


STUDENT POLL 

It is the hope of the editors that 
teachers will caution students against 
attempting to cope with the complex 
problems raised in the Student Opinion 
Poll (35) without first having equipped 
themselves through thorough prepara- 
tion in reading and classroom discus- 
sion. Snap judgments, ill-informed 
prejudices, and confused thinking 
should be guarded against by teachers 
in supervising class participation in 
this new Scholastic feature, if the 
experiment is to return maximum 
benefits as an educational service. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
16-S and 25-S to 28-S, as well as other 
Social Studies features in the common 
sections. ) 


In Behind the Headlines (25-S), Ryl- 
lis and Omar Goslin summarize the 
economic consequences of the world 
wide armaments race. From the 
graphic materials in this article, stu- 
dents may design a chart to show arma- 
ment expenditures and incomes of 
leading world powers. As further data 
is collected from newspaper and maga- 
zine, clippings may be attached to keep 
the chart up to date. 

Class discussion of the problem may 
center on the following exercises: 

Compare the 1938 armament budg- 
ets of Italy, the United States, France, 
Great Britain, Japan, Germany, and 
Russia. What is the increase of each 
over 1932? 

What are some of the economic re- 
sults of such large expenditures for 
armaments? Who pays for these re- 
armament programs? 

What has been the result of vast ex- 
penditures for armaments and public 
works in Germany? What are the two 
fundamental weaknesses of the Ger- 
man economy? 

Compare Italy’s economic problems 


(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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MUSICALS 


16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 


° << 
* FEATURES *x 


The Life and Loves of 
BEETHOVEN 


A “must” film. The deeply moving story of 
Beethoven superby portrayed by Harry Baur, 
with Beethoven’s music played by the orchestra 
of the Conservatoire de Paris. 


APRIL ROMANCE 


The triumphs and drama that inspired the 
immortal melodies of Franz Schubert, with the 
world-renowned tenor, Richard Tauber, in the 
title role. 


LET’S SING AGAIN 
Starring BOBBY BREEN 


A musical drama of unusual excellence featur- 
ing the glorious voice of radio’s famous child 
prodigy. 


* SHORTS 7 
MUSICAL MOODS 


Presenting noted symphony conductors such 
as Hans Lange, Gustave Haenschen, Rossario 
Bourdon. Subjects are: Liebestraum, Dance of 
the Hours, Bach’s Air for G String (with Doris 
Humphrey dancers), Ave Maria and Brahms’ 
Valse in A Flat. 


WALTER DAMROSCH 
& 
Violins and Cellos 


e 
Archaic and Unusual 
Instruments 
e 
and over 100 other 
musicals available 








Send for catalog of over 1200 
Educational and Entertainment 
subjects — for rent or sale. 


re __ 
WALTER 0. 


GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 W. 45th ST. Dept. HS-5 New York 
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In accordance with our plan of asking 
teachers and visual instruction special- 
ists to review films, we present below 
some of these educators’ views. 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 8 reels- 
16mm-sound. Rent $14. Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 35 W. 45th Street, New 
York City. 

Most high schoo] children are like- 
ly to enjoy the motion picture version 
of The Hoosier Sehoolmaster. The 
rapid action following the expulsion 
of the teacher after he has been 
“spelled down” by the “bound” girl 
is especially thrilling. The more ma- 
ture pupils, however, may find the 
picture somewhat naive. 

The historical background of the 
film, although it deserves fuller 
treatment than the director gave it, 
serves as an excellent basis for re- 
lating the study of literature to the 
social studies. The opening up of 
government lands to Civil War vet- 
erans and the binding out to service 
of orphan children are problems 
which may serve to introduce boys 
and girls to some of the most impor- 
tant social and economic issues of 
our country. 

George W. Dawson 

Head English Department 
Manhasset High School 
Manhasset, New York 


The Red Republic. 1 reel-16mm-sound. 
Rent $1.50. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
35 W. 45th Street, New York City. 


A definite concept of the growing 
industrialization of the Soviet Re- 
public is easily gained from this well 
filmed topic. Miss Margaret Bourke- 
White has carefully recorded a film 
sequence leading from the camel 
drivers in pastoral Baku to the great- 
est hydroelectric project in eastern 
Europe. Several cooperative under- 
takings are sketched in a few feet, 
but may be used by an alert instruc- 
tor. The shots of women engaged in 
heavy industry are striking. 

Although some of the difficulty of 
taking this film may be suggested by 
the fact that four languages were 
needed in production, the cinema- 
tography is excellent, comparing fa- 
vorably with commercial releases. 
The film makes no attempt to de- 
scribe the Soviet government or phi- 
losophy, though it is a sympathetic 
presentation, and closes on an op- 
timistic major key. Havrilla’s voice 
is always adequate and the music is 
just enough, though not character- 
istically Russian, 

R. L. Totten 

Irvington High School 
Irvington-on-Hudson 
New York 


SIGHT and SOUND 


City Planning. | reel-16mm-sound. 
Rent $1.50. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
35 W. 45th Street, New York City. 


A wider inclusion of materia] 
would have made this a stronger 
teaching picture. The reel begins 
with a long series of night shots, with 
an orchestral accompaniment, which 
accomplishes little besides demon- 
strating the novelty of the new pan- 
chromatic film with night pictures. 

A few models of early Manhattan 
form a prelude for Hugh Ferris, noted 
architect, to explain coming develop- 
ments. Futuristic models in excellent 
dissolving series add interest. But the 
opportunity is missed to discuss such 
topics as zoning, civic centers, ex- 
press highways, social use of desir- 
able natural features and decentrali- 
zation. 

The Jones’ Beach section is best, 
both in subject matter and in execu- 
tion, for high school use, but there 
is little suggestion of the social aims 
that brought the beach into being. 
Perhaps I demand too much of a film, 
but it seems that it should either form 
an introduction to, or a review with 
examples of, a series of generally ac- 
cepted principles. 

Perhaps one of the best uses of 
this film in the classroom would be 
to encourage students to write a 
scenario for reel two, developing the 
subject of city planning in wider 
areas. 

R. L. Totten 

Irvington High School 
Irvington-on-Hudson 
New York 


Our Earth, 1 ree) - 16mm - sound - $50. 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 
Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island 
City, New York. 


The relation of population trends 
and activities of people to the physi- 
cal environment are shown. This is 
an excellent film to use in introducing 
a study of physiographic features— 
ocean currents, types of coast lines, 
harbors, rivers, plains, plateaus, 
mountains—to a class in world geog- 
raphy; the illustrations are photo- 
graphed from many lands, many con- 
tinents. The discussion is clear and 
interesting, but too elementary for 
advanced classes. 


‘RADIO INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS 


The first permanent radio institute 
for teachers has been established by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
in connection with its American 


School of the Air. The purpose of 
this experimental workshop is to 
(Concluded on page 4-T ) 
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KOA Uc’ \ntroduces New PNiiteb alate ib 


Low Priced School Sound System! 
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Now Every SCHOOL CAN OWN 
MODERN SOUND EQUIPMENT! 


Designed for small schools—both 
in size and price... this new unit 
offers features that distinguish 
much more costly instruments 


Today a centralized sound sys- 
tem is almost a necessity in 
schools. Its administrative 
uses, alone, are of untold value 
to the busy principal. 

But the greatest benefits are 
to the pupils—through enrich- 
ment of the curriculum. At the 
touch of the hand, the finest ed- 
ucational radio programs may 


be put in any or all class- 
rooms. And by merely pulling 
out the drawer which contains 
the modern RCA Victrola, you 
make available the world’s 
finest recorded music, drama 
and speech. 

Think of the many uses of 
this RCA Victor Sound System 
in your school and of the amaz- 
ingly low cost at which all may 
be obtained. Then fill out the 
coupon for more detailed infor- 
mation, price quotations and 
a demonstration. 


ALL THESE VALUABLE FEATURES! 


Designed for schools up to 20 classrooms, 
Easily adapted to schools up to 40 classrooms, 
plus sound amplification for the school audi- 
torium. 

Has 12-tube High Fidelity RCA Victor Elec- 
tric and Manual Tuning Radio and built-in 
Victrola with crystal pickup, housed in a beau- 
tiful walnut cabinet—only 42” long, 18%" high 
and 14%" deep. Has complete two-way com- 
munication system. Speech, music, radio and 
recorded programs may be sent to any room or 
group of rooms, or to all rooms simultaneously. 


Educational Department, 3C-11 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inac., 
Camden, New Jersey. 
Please send detailed information and price quotations 
on an RCA Victor School Sound System for 


KLA Viton SERVICE 
- FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. + A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA tubes in their sound equipment 
RCA presents "Magic Key” Sundays, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T., on NBC Blue Network 


rooms. 
Name 
School 


Address 
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The teacher 


with a duster 


Millions of students want the 


economic world of today 
dusted off for them and made 
rt of their real lives. Do you 
elp them to understand poli- 
tics, war, labor, Fascism, New 
Deals? 


WINDOWS 


ON THE 


WORLD 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


The managing editor of Scho- 
lastic gives you a book that 
translates sociology and eco- 
nomics into living language. 
It is a must book for alert 
‘ teachers and intelligent stu- 
dents. 


Illustrated with pictographs 
$3 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Stackpole Sons 
250 Park Ave. WN. Y. City 











The book movie-fans have been waiting for! 
Here at last! 


ONE-REEL SCENARIOS FOR 
AMATEUR MOVIE-MAKERS 


A handbook for those who wish 
te make their own films 


With 24 pages of illustrations 
Edited by MARGARET MAYORGA 


Former Secretary of Youth Relations for the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 


Price $2.50 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th ST.. NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 




















Plays that sparkle in every 

line—clever—dlfferent—eas!ly 
Wide choice of pro- 

gram material for schools and dramatic clubs. 

T. 8. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 4, Chicago 











Authentic! Realistic! Dramatic! | 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE U.S. 


supplemented with maps and diagrams. 
Write for rental or purchase price and catalog list- 
ing selected Shorts, Features and Recess Programs. 


Audio-Film Libraries 


16mm. Sound Exclusively 
661 Bloomfield Ave. Dept. S$ Bloomfield. N. J. 











Urge your students to clip Scholastic 
advertising coupons! Most Scholastic 
ads are aids to education, health, and 
fun. By mailing in these coupons, stu- 
dents will keep alert to new opportu- 
nities. 
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Lesson Plan 


(Concluded from page 1-T) 


with those of Germany. What advan- 
tage has a totalitarian state over a de- 
mocracy in raising money, manipulat- 
ing finances and currencies, and regu- 
lating banking operations? Why? 

In what ways is Japan trying to 
change its economic structure to meet 
the needs of a protracted and extensive 
war? 

Who has paid the price for arma- 
ments in Russia? What other expendi- 
tures have increased? What is the con- 
dition of the Soviet government’s 
budget? 

Why are the heavy armament expen- 
ditures a source of worry to British 
economists? 

In what way is the French govern- 
ment exefting control over the muni- 
tions industry? How is she financing 
her program? What are the greatest 
expenditures provided for in the 
United States budget? 

How may unlimited armament com- 
petition among nations cause demo- 
cratic nations to lose their free econo- 
mies? What other liberties are threat- 
ened? 


NEWS QUIZ 

The following questions may be used 
in reviewing the March of Events (13-S 
to 16-S). 

Can you trace the link between 
Munich, Germany, and Canton, China, 
in recent developments? 

What has been the effect of the 
Munich parley on Arab revolts in the 
Near East? 

What steps is Lithuania taking in or- 
der to prevent a loss of her port, 
Memel? 

Why is the role of Turkey so im- 
portant in European affairs? 

Why has Bernard M. Baruch advo- 
cated a more rapid rearmament pro- 
gram for the United States? What 
danger spots may require further pro- 
tection? 

What do recent surveys show 
about President Roosevelt’s popularity 
among the people? Is there any likeli- 
hood that he will run for a third term? 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 17-E to 
24-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 


DRAMA 

There are many implications for our 
times to be drawn from the play, R.U.R. 
(17-E), by Karel Capek, the Czech 
dramatist. Ask students to try to de- 
scribe in their own words just what 
meaning this play has for them. Does 
the theme bear any relationship to 
trends in modern society? Was the 
author perhaps striving to warn against 
the growing regimentation of man im- 
posed by dictatorship and by mechan- 
ized industry? Had Charlie Chaplin’s 
Modern Times a different approach to 
a similar theme? 





STORY 


Jack London's War (22-E) is an im- 
pressive picture of the brutality and 
ruthlessness of war. The following 
questions may be discussed in addi- 
tion to those offered with the reading 
test. 

In what ways does London arouse 
the reader’s sympathy for the young 
soldier? What was the soldier’s mili- 
tary errand? Why did the scout fail to 

*shoot the enemy when he had a chance? 
How might he have escaped death? 
Why did his enemies laugh at his fall? 
How did the story affect you? 


READING SKILLS 

At the signal begin reading Jack 
London’s War (22-E). When you have 
finished, record the time and compute 
your rate. The story contains 2034 
words. (Time should be indicated on 
the board by the teacher or student 
time keeper.) 

Check your comprehension by writ- 
ing “True” or “False” for each of these 
statements. 

The young soldier failed to shoot 
his enemy because his aim was poor. 

The landscape was very uneven. 

The soldier belonged to a corps of 
infantry. 

The graves by the kitchen garden 
were those of soldiers. 

The young man did not care 
whether he lived or died. 

The scout was trying to locate the 
position of the enemy. 

The young soldier filled his hat 
with apples. 

The roan threw its rider as it 
jumped the fence. 

Jack London believes in the glory 
and nobility of warfare. 

The writer showed sympathy for 
the men who participate in war. 
Key to Test. 1. False; 2. True; 3, False; 

4, True; 5, False; 6. True; 7. False; 8. False; 
9. False; 10. True. 


POETRY 

Students may gain some understand- 
ing of what war means in suffering and 
degradation from the verse of Captain 
Wilfred Owen (21-E). The future ef- 
fect of war on the human race is fore- 
shadowed in Nightmare for Future 
Reference (3) by Stephen Vincent 
Benet. 

The general antipathy of American 
authors against war is reflected in the 
writing of high school students, in the 
Round Table (20-E). 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—“—“"—=_—__" 


Sight and Sound 


(Concluded from page 2-T) 


spread knowledge of how the radio 
can be tied up with regular school 
work. 

A large group of teachers and pu- 
pils are invited to attend the “Fron- 
tiers of Democracy” program on 
Monday afternoons and remain for 
a discussion of the program, in which 
they participate. 

After the recent program on 
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WILFRED OWEN 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


The water of the Sambre Ca- 

nal flowed by, dull as the 
mucky embankment of earth that 
barely sheltered a company of Eng- 
lish soldiers from a steady rain of 
bullets. Some kind of bridge had to 
be made for the advance. Captain 
Wilfred Owen moved about among 
his men saying, “Well done!” and 
“You are doing very well, my boy.” 
He went down to the water to help 
with the planks. Just then he was 
killed. 

The seeng-seeng-seeng of the bul- 
lets had sometimes reminded him of 
Mary’s canary at home. Once, on a 
warm hillside, just before the whole 
sky had blasted them with unseen 
bullets that pitted the earth with 
“sudden cups in thousands for their 
blood,” he and his men had pondered, 
hour after hour, a valley of butter- 
cups and “long grass swirled by the 
May breeze.” Years before this, at 
home in England, he had written: 


S: O’CLOCK in the morning. 


Bees 
Shaking the heavy dews from the 
bloom and frond. 
Boys 
Bursting the surface of the ebony 
pond. 
Flashes 

Of swimmers carving thro’ the 

sparkling cold. 

The loving attention he gave, as a 
boy, to such musical combinations as 
dews from bloom, bursting the sur- 
face, and carving thro’ the sparkling 
was still to be seen in the poems dis- 
covered among his papers shortly 
after his death; but the murmuring 
myriads of leaves, and the cheerily 
chirping birds had long since van- 
ished. The lovely vowel repetitions 
in his work were saying: 


Our brains ache, in the merciless iced 
east winds that knive us... 

Wearied we keep awake because the 
night is silent . . . 


Watching, we hear the mad gusts tug- 
ging on the wire, 

Like twitching agonies of men among 
its brambles. 

Looking down “from a vague 
height with Death,” he had seen men 
moving across a battle - field, like 
worms “that vanished out of dawn 
down hidden holes.” He said, “I saw 
their bitten backs curve, loop and 
Straighten, I watched those agonies 
curl, lift and flatten.” He had seen 
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No Man’s Land “pock-marked like a 
body of foulest disease and its odour 
is the breath of cancer.” He had been 
weighed down with the impossibil- 
ity of getting back any wounded. 

To such known misery, Wilfred 
Owen had returned just a few 
months before he fell at the Canal’s 
edge, his Company soon crossing 
over a bridge a few miles away. Not 
for patriotism did he return, when 
he might have stayed in England, 
having already been wounded and 
cited for valour under fire; nor yet 
for the sake of the War that was to 
have saved the world for democracy. 

From the hospital he had written: 
“Already I have comprehended a 
light which never will filter into the 
dogma of any national church: 
namely, that one of Christ’s essen- 
tial commands was: Passivity at any 
price! Suffer dishonour and disgrace, 
but never resort to arms. Be bullied, 
be outraged, be killed; but do not 
kill.” Feeling this, he had returned 
to war for love and pity of the men 
who still endured that war. Of their 
letters he once wrote, “I censored 
hundreds of letters yesterday, and 
the hope of peace was in every one.” 

Truthful, his poems attest that 
Wilfred Owen, born in Plas Wilmot, 
Oswestry, 1893, and killed in his 
twenty-fifth year, one week before 
the signing of the Armistice, was a 
rare poet, and prove (as expressed 
by Edmund Blunden) “how great a 
glory had departed” in his death. 

In “The Sentry” appears a scene, 
common in war. In “Futility,” a poem 
famous among poets for its perfec- 
tion, emerges more fully the tender- 
ness for one slain in war. The clay 
that “grew tall” is the dead one; “this 
morning and this snow,” are the time 
and the death. 


The Sentry 


We'd found an old Boche dug-out, and 
he knew, 

And gave us hell, for shell on frantic 
shell 

Hammered on top, but never quite 
burst through. 

Rain, guttering down in waterfalls of 
slime 

Kept slush waist-high, that, rising hour 
by hour, 

Choked up the steps too thick with 
clay to climb. 

What murk of air remained stank old 
and sour 









With fumes of whizz-bangs, and the 
smell of men 

Who'd lived there years, and left their 
curse in the den, 

If not their corpses. . . . 

There we herded from the blast 

of whizz-bangs, but one found our door 
at last,— 

Buffeting eyes and breath, snuffing the 
candles. 

And thud! plump! thud! down the 
steep steps came thumping 

And splashing in the flood, deluging 
muck— 

The sentry’s body; then, his rifle, han- 
dles 

Of old Boche bombs, an“ mud in ruck 
on ruck. 

We dredged him up, fcr killed, until he 
whined 

“O sir, my eyes—I’m blind—I’m blind, 
I’m blind!” 

Coaxing, I held a flame against his lids 

And said if he could see the least 
blurred light 

He was not blind; in time he’d get all 
right. 

“I can’t,” he sobbed. Eyeballs, huge- 
bulged like squids’, 

Watch my dreams still; but I forgot him 
there 

In posting next for duty, and sending 
a scout 

To beg a stretcher someyhere, and 
floundering about 

To other posts under the shrieking air. 


Those other wretches, how they bled 
and spewed, 

And one who would have drowned 
himself for good,— 

I try not to remember these things 
now. 

Let dread hark back for one word 
only: how 

Half-listening to that sentry’s moans 
and jumps, 

And the wild chattering of his broken 
teeth, 

Renewed most horribly whenever 
crumps 

Pummelled the roof and slogged the 
air beneath— 

Through the dense din, I say, we heard 
him shout 

“I see your lights!” But ours had long 
died out. 


Futility 
Move him into the sun— 
Gently its touch awoke him once, 
At home, whispering of fields unsown, 
Always it woke him, even in France, 
Until this morning and this snow. 
If anything might rouse him now 
The kind old sun will know. 


Think how it wakes the seeds,— 
Woke, once, the clays of a cold star. 
Are limbs, so dear-achieved, are sides, 
Full-nerved—still warm—too hard to 
stir? 
Was it for this the clay grew tall? 
—O what made fatuous sunbeams toil 
To break earth’s sleep at all? 





Reprinted from The Poems of Wil- 
fred Owen, copyright 1920, by permis- 
sion of the Viking Press, publishers. 
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WAR 


Mercy to an Enemy Brought Only Death to This Scout, 
for All War Is a Game That Has No Sportsmanship 


E WAS a young man, not 
H more than twenty-four or 
five, and he might have sat 

his horse with the careless grace of 
his youth had he not been so eatlike 
and tense. His black eyes roved 
everywhere, catching the move- 
ments of twigs and branches where 
small birds hopped, questing 
ever onward through the 
changing vistas of trees and 
brush, and returning always 
to the clumps of underbrush 
on either side. And as he 
watched, so did he listen, 
though he rode on in silence, 


Up a small hillside he followed a 
cowpath through such dense scrub 
that he was forced to dismount and 
lead his horse. But when the path 
swung around to the west, he aban- 
doned it and headed toward the 
north again along the oak-covered 
top of the ridge. 


A Story by Jack London 








save for the boom of heavy 
guns from far to the west. 
This had been sounding mo- 
notonously in his ears for 
hours, and only its cessation 
would have aroused his no- 
tice. For, he had business 
closer to frand. Across his sad- 
dle-bow was balanced a car- 
bine. 

So tensely was he strung, 
that a bunch of quail, explod- 
ing into flight from under his 
horse’s nose, startled him to 
such an extent that automat- 
ically, instantly, he had reined 
in and fetched the carbine 
halfway to his shoulder. He 
grinned sheepishly, recovered 
himself, and rode on. So tense 
was he, so bent upon the work 
he had to do, that the sweat 
stung his eyes unwiped, and unheed- 
ed, rolled down his nose and spat- 
tered his saddle pommel. The band 
of his cavalryman’s hat was fresh- 
stained with sweat. The roan horse 
under him was likewise wet. It was 
high noon of a breathless day of 
heat. Even the birds and squirrels 
did not dare the sun, but sheltered 
in hiding places among the trees. 

Man and horse were littered with 
leaves and dusted with yellow pol- 
len, for the open was ventured no 
more than was compulsory. They 
kept to the brush and trees, and in- 
variably the man halted and peered 
out before crossing a dry glade or 
naked stretch of upland pasturage. 
He worked always to the north, 
though his way was devious, and it 
was from the north that he seemed 
most to apprehend that for which he 
was looking. He was no coward, but 
his courage was only that of the av- 
erage civilized man, and he was 
looking to live, not die. 








They saw him fall, and saw the burst of 
red cheeked apples that rolled about him. 


The ridge ended in a steep descent 
—so steep that he zig-zagged back 
and forth across the face of the 
slope, sliding and stumbling among 
the dead leaves and matted vines 
and keeping a watchful eye on the 
horse above that threatened to fall 
down upon him. The sweat ran from 
him, and the pollen-dust, settling 
pungently in mouth and nostrils, in- 
creased his thirst. Try as he would, 
nevertheless the descent was noisy, 
and frequently he stopped, panting 
in the dry heat and listening for any 
warning from beneath. 

At the bottom ke came out on a 
flat, so densely forested that he could 
not make out its extent. Here the 
character of the woods changed, and 
he was able to remount. Instead of 
the twisted hillside oaks, tall straight 
trees big-trunked and prosperous, 
rose from the damp fat soil. Only 
here and there were thickets, easily 
avoided, while he encountered wind- 


ing, park-like glades where the cat- 
tle had pastured in the days before 
war had run them off. 

«His progress was more rapid now, 
as he came down into the valley, and 
at the end of half an hour he halted 
at an ancient rail fence on the edge of 
a clearing. He did not like. the open- 
ness of it, yet his path lay 
across to the fringe of trees 
that marked the banks of the 
stream. It was a mere quarter 
of a mile across that open, but 
the thought of venturing out 
in it was repugnant. A rifle, a 
score of them, a_ thousand, 
might lurk in that fringe by 
the stream. 

Twice he essayed to start, 
and twice he paused. He was 
appalled by his own loneli- 
ness. The pulse of war that 
beat from the west suggested 
the companionship of battling 
thousands; here was naught 
but silence, and himself, and 
possible death-dealing bullets 
from a myriad ambushes. And 
yet his task was to find what 
he feared to find. He must go 
on, and on, till somewhere, 
some time, he encountered an- 
other man, or other men, from 
the other side, scouting, as he 
was scouting, to make report, 
as he must make report, of 
having come in touch. 

Changing his mind, he 
skirted inside the woods for a dis- 
tance, and again peeped forth. This 
time, in the middle of the clearing, 
he saw a small farmhouse. There 
were no signs of life. No smoke 
curled from the chimney, not a barn- 
yard fowl clucked and strutted. The 
kitchen door stood open, and he 
gazed so long and hard into the black 
aperture that it seemed almost that 
a farmer’s wife must emerge at any 
moment. 

He licked the pollen and dust from 
his dry lips, stiffened himself, mind 
and body, and rode out into the blaz- 
ing sun. Nothing stirred. He went on 
past the house, and approached the 
wall of trees and bushes by the 
river’s bank. One thought persisted 
maddeningly. It was the crash into 
his body of a high-velocity bullet. 
It made him feel very fragile and 
defenseless, and he crouched lower 
in the saddle. 

Tethering his horse in the edge of 
the wood, he continued a hundred 
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yards on foot till he came to the 
stream. Twenty feet wide it was, 


_ without perceptible current, cool 


and inviting, and he was very thirsty. 
But he waited inside his screen of 
leafage, his eyes fixed on.the screen 
on the opposite side. To make the 
wait endurable, he sat down, his car- 
bine resting on his knees. The min- 
utes passed, and slowly his tenseness 
relaxed. At last he decided there was 
no danger; but just as he prepared 
to part the bushes and bend down to 
the water, a movement among the 
opposite bushes caught his eye. 


It might be a bird. But he waited. 
Again there was an agitation of the 
bushes, and then, so suddenly that 
it almost startled a cry from him, the 
bushes parted and a face peered out. 
It was a face covered with several 
weeks’ growth of ginger - colored 
beard. The eyes were blue and wide 
apart, with laughter-wrinkles in the 
corners that showed despite the tired 
and anxious expression of the face. 

All this he could see with micro- 
scopic clearness, for the distance was 
no more than twenty feet. And all 
this he saw in such brief time, that 
he saw it as he lifted his carbine to 
his shoulder. He glanced along the 
sights, and knew that he was gazing 
upon a man who was as good as dead. 
It was impossible to miss. 

But he did not shoot. Slowly he 
lowered the carbine and watched. A 
hand, clutching a water-bottle, be- 
came visible and the ginger beard 
bent downward to fill the bottle. He 
could hear the gurgle of the water. 
Then arm and bottle and ginger 
beard disappeared behind the clos- 
ing bushes. A long time he waited, 
when, with thirst unslaked, he crept 
back to his horse, rode slowly across 
the sun-washed clearing, and passed 
into the shelter of the woods beyond. 


- . . 


Another day, hot and breathless. 
A deserted farmhouse, large, with 
many outbuildings, and an orchard, 
standing in a clearing. From the 
woods, on a roan horse, carbine 
across pommel, rode the young man 
with the quick black eyes. He 
breathed with relief as he gained the 
house. That a fight had taken place 
here earlier in the season was evi- 
dent. Clips and empty cartridges, 
tarnished with verdigris, lay on the 
ground, which, while wet, had been 
torn up by the hoofs of horses. Hard 
by the kitchen garden were graves, 
tagged and numbered. From the oak 
tree by the kitchen door, in tattered, 
weather-beaten garments, hung the 
bodies of two men. The faces, shriv- 
eled and defaced, bore no likeness to 
the faces of men. 

Entering the house, he found the 
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JACK LONDON 


Jack London (whose biography, Sailor on Horseback, by 
Irving Stone, is now on the best-selling list), was born in 
San Francisco (1876), grew up across the Bay in Oak- 
land, and spent the last years of his active life on his 
ranch in the Valley of the Moon, north of San Francisco 
Bay. Most of his nearly fifty books drew their themes 
from the experiences he had himself packed into his 
short life as oyster-pirate, salmon-fisher, sailor, fish 
patrolman, longshoreman, newspaper correspondent, 
seeker of adventure. 

London has been read widely both here and in Europe 


ever since 1900, when he published The Son of the Wolf, his first collection of short 
stories. Other titles that should be familiar to you are The Call of the Wild, White 
Fang, The Sea Wolf, The Cruise of the Snark, John Barleycorn, The Iron Heel. 








interior a wreck. He trod on empty 
cartridges as he walked from room 
to room to reconnoiter from the win- 
dows. Men had camped and slept 
everywhere, and on the floor of one 
room he came upon stains unmis- 
takable where the wounded had 
been laid down. 

Again outside, he led the horse 
around behind the barn and invaded 
the orchard. A dozen trees were bur- 
dened with ripe apples. He filled his 
pockets, eating while he picked. Then 
a thought came to him, and he 
glanced at the sun, calculating the 
time of his return to camp. He pulled 
off his shirt, tying the sleeves and 
making a bag. This he proceeded to 
fill with apples. 

As he was about to mount his 
horse, the animal suddenly pricked 
up its ears. The man, too, listened, 
and heard, faintly, the thud of hoofs 
on soft earth. He crept to the corner 
of the barn and peered out. A dozen 
mounted men, strung out loosely, ap- 
proaching from the opposite side of 
the clearing, were only a matter of 
a hundred yards or so away. They 


rode on to the house. Some dis- © 


mounted, while others remained in 
the saddle as an earnest that their 
stay would be short. They seemed 
to be holding a council, for he could 
hear them talking excitedly in the 
detested tongue of the alien invader. 

He heard footsteps approaching, 
and drove his spurs so fiercely into 
the roan as to force a surprised groan 
from the animal as it leaped forward. 
At the corner of the barn he saw 
the intruder, a mere boy of nine- 
teen or twenty for all of his uni- 
form, jump back to escape being run 
down. At the same moment the roan 
swerved, and its rider caught a 
glimpse of the aroused men by the 
house. Some were springing from 
their horses, and he could see the 
rifles going to their shoulders. He 
passed the kitchen door and the dried 
corpses swinging in the shade, com- 
pelling his foes to run around the 
front of the house. A rifle cracked, 





and a second, but he was going too 
fast, leaning forward, low in the sad- 
dle, one hand clutching the shirt of 
apples, the other guiding the horse. 

The top bar of the fence was four 
feet high, but he knew his roan and 
leaped it at full career to the accom- 
paniment of several scattered shots. 
Eight hundred yards straight away 
were the woods, and the roan was 
covering the distance with mighty 
strides. Every man was now firing. 
They were pumping their guns so 
rapidly that he no longer heard in- 
dividual shots. 

The shots died down as the maga- 
zines were emptied, until, quickly, 
there was no more shooting. The 
young man was elated. Through that 
astonishing fusillade he had come 
unscathed. He glanced back. He could 
see several reloading. Others were 
running back behind the house for 
their horses. As he looked, two, al- 
ready mounted, came back into view 
around the corner, riding hard. And 
at the same moment, he saw the man 
with the unmistakable ginger beard 
kneel down to the ground, level his 
gun, and coolly take his time for the 
long shot. 

The young man threw his spurs 
into the horse, crouched very low, 
and swerved in his flight to distract. 
the other’s aim. And still the shot 
did not come. With each jump of the 
horse, the woods sprang nearer. 

And then he heard it, the last thing 
he was to hear, for he was dead ere 
he hit the ground in the long crash- 
ing fall from the saddle. And they, 
watching at the house, saw him fall, 
saw his body bounce when it struck 
the earth, and saw the burst of red- 
cheeked apples that rolled about 
him. They laughed at the unexpect- 
ed eruption of apples, and clapped 
their hands in applause of the long 
shot by the mai with the ginger 
beard. 





Reprinted from Night Born, by Jack 
London, used by permission of D. Ap- 
pleton-Century. 
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LTHOUGH the following con- 
A tributions are in many moods, 
they unite in showing that 
war is no longer the romantic. theme 
that it once was. Of the many sparks 
struck off among Round Table writ- 
ers by world crises this fall, it is in- 
teresting to note that not one has 
been lighted by enthusiasm for fight- 
ing. 
Transition 


1918—The column came out of the 
woods into a pale stone town, Champil- 
lions. No lights and an air of death. 
“Hey! Guys! Comin’ up to relieve us?” 
“Cripes, no! This is First Battalion re- 
placements.” 

There was a doctor of philosophy 
from Harvard in that sweating file, a 
large, pale, clumsy private, hounded by 
sergeants and troubled with indiges- 
tion. A pack was not at home on his 
shoulders, nor a rifle in his hands. He 
was aware of the panoply of war—the 
full bandolier dragging at his loins, the 
strap that cut into his shoulders, the 
bulge of prunes in his blouse pockets, 
and his Springfield, increasingly heavy. 
He felt for the road with unhandy hob- 
nails—he was blind in the dark. 

He thought of the pleasant study 
back in Cambridge. Of the gold-and- 
blue sergeant under the “First to Fight” 
recruiting poster. “Your job, too, fella! 
Come on and help us lick the Hun! You 
don’t wanta wait to be drafted, a big 
guy like you. We can use you in the 
Marines!” A hearty, red-necked ruffian 
—extremely competent in his vocation 
no doubt. .. . Of all the stupid, ignorant 
things, a war! 

Another shell-hole—and the doctor 
of philosophy, onetime private of Ma- 
rines, lay beside it—with the rifle that 
had been such a burden to keep clean 
across his knees, and dried prunes spill- 
ing out of the pockets he had never 
learned to button. The column went on. 

At dawn a naval medico, attached to 
the Marine Brigade, passed that way 
with a staff officer. “Odd, the wounds 
you see,” observed the naval man, pro- 
fessionally interested. “Replacement, 
by his uniform.” 

The staff officer picked up the rifle, 
snapped back the bolt, squinted expert- 
ly down the bore. “Disgustin’! Sure he 
was a replacement. You’d never catch 
and old-timer with a bore like that— 
filthy! Bet there hasn’t been a rag 
through it in a week. You know, sur- 
geon, I was looking at some of the rifles 
of that bunch of machine-gunners in 
the brush just across from Battalion— 
they were beautiful. Fine soldiers in a 
lot of ways, these Boche. . . .” 

Frank Cooley, Jr., 16 
West Senior H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Wanda Orton, Teacher 
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On to War 


So on to war the nations now are bent, 

A war to be more deadly than the last, 

When men and boys will die in num- 
bers vast, 

And nations’ youth and honor will be 
spent. 

When friendship, love, and courage 
could prevent 

The needless slaughter seen in ages 
past, 

Now maiming, blinding, crippling is 
forecast 

In crimes atrocious. Hatred still is pent. 


God sends His message, heard by Chris- 
tian youth, 
To work for love and nations’ brother- 
hood, 
To open wide with courage friendship’s 
door, 
With vision clear, which sees but just 
the truth, 
That love can conquer all for earth’s 
great good, 
But heedless man cries only, “On to 
war!” 
Leah A. Strong, 16 
Hartford (Conn.) H. S. 
John Kazarian, Teacher 


Youth Reads a News Bulletin 


Look here—another war scare! 
They’ve started up again, 


And if so—what does that mean? 
A million floundered men, 


Some cities down in tatters— 
The world in slipping cracks— 


Adroit and ticklish rifles 
Persisting at our backs. 


It’s fun to read the headlines! 
But no, we don’t want war. 


Why, stuff like that lacks glamor, 
It’s all been done before. 


Sareen Ruth Epstein, 17 
Southwest H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sara Van Metre, Teacher 


A World’s War Requiem 


No more the tramp of marching men, 

No more the bivouac in the night, 

No more the steel jawed cannons’ 
threat, 

As nations form a covenant. 


In lowly hut and princely seat, 
Where men alike abhor the sword, 
A world’s war requiem touches all 
And grateful hearts adore their God. 
Alice Muriel Corkell, 17 


Mercy H. S., Chicago, Tl. 
Sister Mary Evelyn, Teacher 





Literary Leads 





WAR BOOKS . 

Many books have been written about 
war during the last year, but few of 
these are on the literary side. Writers 
are more concerned these days with 
factual, statistical, logical, treatises on 
the subject that concerns us all. We 
have, however, culled the following ti- 
tles which have earned a place in Lit- 
erary Leads: 

War or Peace, edited by Alfred Brant 
and Frederick Houk Law (Harpers). 
This excellent collection of twenty-one 
short pieces (some excerpts from nov- 
els) presents such masters of writing 
as Ernest Hemingway, Stephen Crane, 
Leo Tolstoi, Humphrey Cobb, Jack 
London, Erich Maria Remarque, An- 
dreas Latzko. 

My Austria, by Kurt Schuschnigg 
(Knopf) with a foreword by Dorothy 
Thompson. A combined history of the 
Austrian republic and autobiography 
of its last chancellor. 

Red Star Over China, by Edgar Snow 
(Random House). An account of what 
had been taking place in China during 
the nine years preceding August, 1937, 
written by a correspondent for the 
London Daily Herald. 


ADD NOVEL MATERIAL 

Good material for any of us inter- 
ested in the historical novel, and in 
American history is Kenneth Robert’s 
new book March to Quebec (Double- 
day). This volume contains the ma- 
terial upon which Mr. Roberts based 
his famous Arundel and is made up of 
authentic journals, diaries and letters 
of the members of Benedict Arnold’s 
1775 expedition up the Dead River and 
across the Height of Land to Quebec. 


POETRY 

Louis Untermeyer, a poet himself, 
has written a book called Doorways to 
Poetry (Harcourt). Here he and his 
two consultants (both heads of high 
school English Departments) have 
done an excellent job in making the 
reading and study of poetry the ex- 
citing experience it should be. You can 
get an idea of how the material is 
handled by looking up Mr. Untermey- 
er’s article “Glorifying the Common- 
place” which we printed in the April 
23 Scholastic last spring. The essence of 
that article forms part of one of the 
chapters in the book. The whole con- 
tent is so good that we look forward to 
reprinting from it again soon. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Make room on your library shelf for 
the new H. W. Wilson book—American 
Authors: 1600-1900 (edited by Stanley 
J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft). This 
first contemporary dictionary of Amer- 
ican literary biography is an 846 page 
tome containing 1320 biographical 
sketches, 400 portraits (some rare an 
hitherto unpublished), and bibliogra- 
phies of works by and about the 1320 
authors included in the volume. 
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The rows of shells in- 
dicate total arms ex- 
penditures of world 
arranged by continental 
groups. Each shell, 
200 million dollars. 


on armaments. Preparations for war are now 

costing more than four times as much as they 
did in 1913. Within the last four years the world ex- 
penditure for military purposes has risen from 5 billion 
in 1935 to about 15 billion in 1937. And it is estimated 
that by the end of 1938 these expenditures will have 
reached an all-time high of over 18 billions of dollars! 


r “HE nations of the world are spending vast sums 
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A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 
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by 
RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 


THE HIGH COST 


OF ARMAMENTS 


This four-page section is based upon Economic Consequences of Re- 
armament, by William T. Stone, a Foreign Policy Report published 
October 1, 1938 by the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, New York. 


The armament bill of just seven great powers ac- 
counts for more than 80 per cent of this staggering total. 
The list, of course, includes Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Japan, and the United States. The 
chart below shows the terrific rate at which the arms 
expenditures of these seven nations have increased in 
recent years as compared with the war preparations 
during the ten years preceding the World War. 


HOW THE LEADING WORLD POWERS INCREASED 


THEIR ARMAMENT EXPENDITURES 


EACH COIN—! BILLION DOLLARS 
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Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 














Many statesmen and economists 
have warned that such an armament 
race is likely to have serious conse- 
quences, both political and economic. 
The building of powerful war ma- 
chines is in itself a threat to peace. 
Equally dangerous are the economic 
results of pouring such enormous 
sums of money into arms and invest- 
ing so heavily in war industries. 

Where is the money coming from 
for these tremendous rearmament 
programs? To a large extent out of 
the pockets of the citizens of these 
nations in the form of taxes. This 
means that less money is available 
for the purchase of food, clothing, 
shelter and other items which would 
mean higher living standards. But 
revenue from taxes has not been suf- 
ficient to cover the staggering arma- 
ment bill. Even before 1936 every 
great power except Great Britain 
had been forced to borrow in order 
to meet current expenses and the 
costs of rearmament. And now with 
Britain also borrowing, virtually no 
government is operating on a bal- 
anced budget. Let’s see what effect 
rearmament programs have had on 
the economic life of the seven great 
powers. 


GERMANY 


Within three years Germany has 
organized a conscript army of over 
800,000 men equipped with modern 
instruments of mechanized warfare. 
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In 1937 Germany's armament ex- 
penditures represented approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the national 
income, as compared with |! per 
cent for France, 6.6 per cent for 
Great Britain and |.4 per cent for 
the United States. 











She has built the most powerful air 
force in Western Europe and con- 
structed a small but powerful navy. 
It is estimated that she must have 
spent somewhere between 30 and 40 
billion Reichsmarks, or from 12 to 
16 billion dollars on armaments dur- 
ing the past three years. The amount 
borrowed for purposes of armament 
and public works during the past 
three years could hardly have been 
less than 15 billions. 

As a result of public spending on a 
vast scale both for armaments and 
for public works, the Nazi regime 
has succeeded in restoring produc- 
tivity and eliminating unemploy- 
ment. The index of industrial pro- 
duction has risen from a low of 54 
in 1932 to 107 in 1936 and 121.6 in 
the third quarter of 1937. The na- 
tional income rose from about 45 bil- 
lion Reichsmarks in 1932 to over 68 
billion in 1937, while the revenue 
from taxes of all kinds increased 
from 10 to 18 billion Reichsmarks. 





However, neither wages nor the 
production of consumption goods has 
kept pace with the increase in cap- 
ital goods and heavy industry, indi- 
cating a decline in the actual stand- 
ard of living. And critics point out 
the present business activity is large. 
ly the result of government spend- 
ing for unproductive armament and 
public works. Furthermore, there are 


. still two fundamental weaknesses in 


the German economy; first, the con- 
tinued dependence on the outside 
world for foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials and secondly, the lack of for- 
eign exchange with which to pur- 
chase such materials abroad. 


The question now is: How will the 
Nazi government maintain present 
production levels? Can it continue to 
spend vast sums of borrowed money 
on an unproductive program? There 
is danger, of course, that the public 
debt will become too heavy for the 
nation to bear; the result will be 
bankruptcy. 


ITALY 


The peacetime army of Italy has 
been raised to a’strength of more 
than 600,000 men. The air force has 
been nearly doubled in four years, 
and the navy’s building program 
promises a fleet almost equal to that 
of France by 1941. In addition, Italy 
sent an army of 300,000 men to Ethi- 
opia and has maintained a substan- 











ARMS BUDGETS COMPARED 
1932 AND 1938 


Each cannon—200 million dollars. Shaded portion, 1932 budget 








1932 1938 (estimated) 
$270,600,000 $ 526,000,000 
667,800,000 1 065,700,000 
509,200,000 1,092, 100,000 
426,100,000 1 ,693,300,000 
199,100,000 1,755,300,000 
253,500,000 4,400,000,000 
282,500.000 5,500,000,000 
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tial force in Spain for over two years. 

How has this nation with slender 
resources been able to carry on its 
ambitious military program? One of 
the answers is an increasingly heavy 
government deficit since 1931. Most 
of the money needed to meet this 
deficit has been raised by loans and 
by borrowing from the Bank of Italy. 
A totalitarian state has considerable 
advantage over a democratic coun- 
try, since it can compel its citizens to 
loan the necessary money. In Octo- 
ber, 1936, for instance, all owners of 
real estate were required to sub- 
scribe not less than 5 per cent of the 
assessed value of their land. The 
funds raised by forced loans amount- 
ed to about 28.5 billion lire during 
1936 and 1937. 

As in Germany, the government’s 
spending program has stimulated 
industrial activity. The largest in- 
creases have been in the heavy in- 
dustries producing war supplies. 
Here the index rose from 70.7 to 
130.1 between 1932 and 1937. Other 
industries did not fare so well. 
Meantime, wages have remained 
pretty much the same and the 
amount of foodstuffs consumed has 
decreased. 

Italy’s problems are like Ger- 
many’s: how to become less depen- 
dent on other nations for raw mate- 
rials and how to secure the foreign 
exchange so as to be able to purchase 
essential supplies which cannot be 
produced at home. In both respects 
Italy is worse off than Germany. 


JAPAN 


Japan has been feeling the burden 
of heavy military expenditures ever 
since the march into Manchuria in 
1931. “Emergency” programs more 
than doubled the military and naval 
budgets between 1932 and 1936. 
Then in July 1937 came the “China 
incident” and enormous new expen- 
ditures for armaments. 
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If the present appropriations are 
actually spent during 1938-39, the 
military budget will represent near- 
ly three-fourths of the total govern- 
ment expenditures and nearly half 
of Japan’s estimated national in- 
come. It is estimated that by the mid- 
dle of 1939 the government deficit 
will reach the staggering sum of 
5,600 million yen, more than double 
the estimated amount of tax revenue. 
By March 1938 Japan’s public debt 
had swollen to more than 13,000 mil- 
lion yen—an amount almost equal 
to the national income. 

Under the National Mobilization 
Law adopted in March 1938, the gov- 
ernment was given sweeping author- 
ity over the economic life of the 
nation, including the right of expro- 
priation for war purposes. Further- 
more, with the expansion of heavy 
industry, the old industrial and 
banking group, interested primarily 
in the silk and textile industry, have 
been supplanted by newer indus- 


_ trialists whose prosperity is linked 


with the armaments boom. 

Like Germany and Italy, Japan is 
trying to transform its economic 
structure to meet the needs of a war 
economy. All need raw materials 
from abroad and are finding it hard 
to pay for them. All have virtually 
exhausted their gold reserves. All 
must continue to find means to fi- 
nance their huge deficits. 


RUSSIA 

An analysis of the income and ex- 
penditures of the Soviet Union over 
the past five years reveals two sig- 
nificant facts: first, the income has 
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nearly trebled, and secondly, the 
proportion of this income spent for 
national defense has jumped from 
5.7 per cent to 22 per cent. In fact, 
including appropriations for defense 
industries, strategic railways and 
roads, the total cost of war prepara- 
tions may now be as much as 40 per 
cent of the state income, which in 
Russia is virtually the same as the 
national income. 

Here, too, the people are paying 
for the armament program in terms 
of lower living standards. Soviet 
leaders had hoped that once the na- 
tion’s industrial plant was complete, 
more consumption goods could be 
produced and living standards could 
rise. Instead, with the world arma- 
ment race in full swing, the govern- 
ment has been compelled to speed 
up production of essential raw mate- 
rials and expand heavy industry. 


It should, however, be noted that 
social and cultural expenditures have 
also increased during the past five 
years and now amount to more than 
what is being spent for armaments. 
Appropriations for education, public 
health, social security and labor pro- 
tection have risen from 8.4 billion 
rubles in 1934 to 31.4 billion in 1938. 
The 1938 appropriation for national 
defense amounts to 27.0 billion ru- 
bles. Furthermore the Soviet gov- 
ernment can boast a balanced budg- 
et. Loans have not exceeded 5 per 
cent of the total budget since 1935. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

No other democratic nation has 
approached Great Britain in the vig- 
or with which it has pushed its re- 
armament program. Since 1935 arms 
budgets have jumped 160 per cent, 
reaching over £300 million in 1938- 
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39. The government soon abandoned 
hope that rearmament could be fi- 
naced out of current income. A five- 
year program announced early in 
1937 provides for a £ 400 million de- 
fense loan. In addition the 1938- 
1939 budget presented the country 
with the heaviest tax increases since 
the World War. National and local 
taxation is expected to absorb about 
22 per cent of the national income 
during the current year. 

Here, too, the industrial structure 
is being affected by the rearmament 
program. Expansion in the field of 
heavy industry began to be felt in 
1936, and undoubtedly helped mate- 
rially to sustain production and em- 
ployment in the construction and 
engineering trades. In effect, these 
heavy government expenditures are 
similar to the public works scheme 
adopted in other countries, but they 
are a source of concern to British 
economists, because they are a “non- 
reproductive, non - yielding public 
works scheme,” financed in large 
part by public borrowing. 


FRANCE 


France’s rearmament program, 
while less costly than Britain’s has 
dominated the economic and finan- 
cial situation of the nation to an even 
greater extent. Armament expendi- 
tures were doubled between 1934 
and 1938. The largest part of the in- 
crease was spent on “capital invest- 
ments” in armament plants and air- 
plane factories or on construction of 
war materials—a program financed 
entirely by borrowing. 

Today one-third of the govern- 
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ment’s total expenditures is being 
spent on armaments; another third 
on civil administration including 
public works; and a final third on 
pensions, both civil and military and 
the public debt. Beginning in May 
1938 the government issued a series 
of decrees designed to raise taxes, 
unify the budget, stimulate produc- 
tion and tighten the nation’s credit. 
In some respects these decrees re- 
semble measures adopted by totali- 
tarian states. 

Nationalization of a part of the 
munitions industry was carried out 
under the Blum government in 1936. 
Some twelve munitions firms were 
expropriated under the law of Au- 
gust 11, 1936. Other firms have been 
partially nationalized or placed un- 
der strict state control. The recent 
French mobilization law, passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies on March 
24, 1938—but not yet adopted by the 
Senate—would vest almost unlimit- 
ed powers in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. 


UNITED STATES 


Nor has the United States been 
unaffected by the world armament 
race. Total defense expenditures 
have doubled during the past six 
years, rising from 499 million dol- 
lars in 1934 to 1,065 million in 1938- 
1939. Should the present rate of 
armament spending continue, how- 
ever, the United States will be faced 
with a series of national defense 
budgets of $1,500,000,000 beginning 
in 1940-1941, representing about 25 
per cent of the total federal revenue 
from taxes. 

While the rising cost of armament 
has contributed to the huge budget 
deficit piled up since 1933, it has not 
been the chief cause of deficit financ- 
ing in the United States. Instead, 
public works and unemployment re- 
lief have accounted for the largest 
part of the government deficit since 
1934. 

The effects of rearmament can be 
seen in the present boom enjoyed by 
the shipbuilding industry, the avia- 
tion companies, and certain sections 
of the metallurgical and machine tool 
industries. National defense needs 
were in primary motivation for the 
program to rebuild the American 
merchant marine. 

A bill for an industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan was reported by the House 
Military Affairs Committee in the 
last session of Congress. The bill au- 
thorizes the President to “draft into 
the military service all men between 
21 and 31; to fix prices and rents”; 
proclaim and control “the material 
resources, industrial organizations, 
public services, and commodity ex- 
changes.” Certain to be reintroduced 





in 1939, this bill is a sharp reminder 
that even the United States would 
learn some of the methods of dicta- 
torship in case of war. 


A Serious Question 

The vast increase in world arma- 
ment expenditures from about four 
billion dollars in 1933 to more than 
eighteen billion in 1938 had intro- 
duced a dangerous factor into the 


* economic affairs of the world even 


before the Czechoslovakian crisis, 
No government today is able to pay 
for rearmament entirely out of say- 
ings. 

Practically all the major nations 
of the world are running heavily into 
debt in order to finance war prep- 
arations. How long can the present 
trend continue, even if general war 
is postponed or avoided? Nations can 
“afford” gigantic armament pro- 
grams just as long as they can se- 
cure high revenues from their peo- 
ples, and export enough to pay for 
their essential imports. But the his- 
tory of the past few years clearly 
demonstrates that this can only be 
done through dictatorship or gov- 
ernment intervention. The state is 
forced to command a larger share of 
the national income, intervene in the 
operations of the national economy, 
and suppress civil liberties. For the 
democracies, the ultimate cost of un- 
limited armament competition may 
be the loss of their free economies 
and the undermining of democracy 
itself. 
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Would a Second World War be 
like the First? 


HE First World War (1914- 

1918) began as a war of ma- 

neuver and in a few months 
froze into a war of exhaustion with 
both sides staring across a no-man’s- 
land. The German General Staff orig- 
inally planned on a quick march 
through defenseless Belgium to 
reach France on its least defensible 
terrain. The idea was to reach Paris 
as quickly as possible and force 
France to sue for peace. Speed of at- 
tack was of utmost importance to 
prevent England from mobilizing 
and sending an army across the 
Channel. The First Battle of the 
Marne put a crimp in this initial 
strategy and the famous Von Moltke 
plan ended in trench warfare. 

The Second World War, if Britain, 
France and Russia should be allied 
against Germany, would begin where 
the First ended, with one great ex- 
ception. All combatants expect to see 
their cities struck down from the 
start by waves of flying bombers car- 
tying heavy loads of aerial torpedoes, 
each weighing a thousand pounds or 
more. People will have to be evacu- 
ated from cities, and all industrial 
centers will be ringed by anti-air- 
craft guns to permit the continuation 
of the manufacture of armaments 
and supplies to keep the armies in 
the field well equipped. The airplane 
will now, more than ever before, 
force the combatants to fight from 
cover. Unlike the First World War, 
the Second opens with the principal 
armies already entrenched behind 
and beneath tons of steel and con- 
crete. The war starts from a stale- 
mate. Which side, then, can endure 
the longest? 

If the war lasts longer than six 
months, the answer to this question is 
asimple matter of addition. The re- 
sources of France, England, Russia 
and possibly the U. S., far outstrip the 
combined resources of the anti-dem- 
Ocratic states. After the cities are 
turned into a shambles the armies 
will lock themselves in an embrace 
of might until one side drops ex- 
hausted. Whatever the opening ad- 
vantages of Field Marshal Goering’s 
bombing planes, they would in time 
be reduced by the enormous reserve 
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If War Should Come 


Arms, Men and Strategy 
of the Second World War 


By Julian Aronson 
Seward Park High School, New York City 


power of the Allies. 
Sooner or later Germany 
will feel the pinch of 
gasoline, of iron, of meat, 
of fats, of chemicals and 
so on right down the list 
of her chief imports. 
When this time comes 
the Allies will be hitting 
the peak of their mate- 
rial production. For ev- 
ery single plane made in 
Germany, the Allies will 
produce three. For every 
ton-torpedo dropped on 
London, five tons will be 
consigned to Berlin. For 
every shell coming from 
the Siegfried Line, the 
Maginot Line will return 
six. All these supposi- 
tions, however, must 
now be revised since the 
peace of Munich. 


If the Fascist Powers will lose a 
siege war why do they attempt war 
at all? 


Until last February, the German 
General Staff was captained by men 
who feared the inability of Germany 
to withstand a war of exhaustion. 
They wanted more time to enlarge 
her material reserves and increase 
her army. They reckoned that France 
and Russia had had twenty years in 
which to train and coordinate mil- 
lions of reservists. German conscrip- 
tion is only a matter of the last two 
years. French reserves alone were 
double the number of German. In 
naval strength, Germany together 
with Italy, reached only a third of the 
Allied tonnage. Even granting air 
superiority in the opening battles, the 
lesson in Spain showed conclusively 
that air victories don’t stop the ene- 
my. Only a powerful infantry and 
artillery supported by supplies to last 
a couple of years could insure a Ger- 
man victory. When, early this year, 
Hitler broached his plan for the con- 
quest of Austria, the German Gen- 
eral Staff flatly refused to entertain 
his suggestion because it felt that it 
might touch off the fuse of a world 
war and wreck all the well-laid plans 
for building a greater German mili- 
tary machine. 

Hitler’s answer was to purge the 
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European Picture Service 
How Germany would mobilize: Hitler’s troops pouring 
through the streets of Nuremberg in a Nazi demon- 
stration during the recent period of “maneuvers.” 


Reichswehr of its conservative lead- 
ers. Last February, Von Blomberg 
and Von Fritsch were forced to resign 
and a new staff with Hitler in com- 
mand and Goering as Field Marshal 
took charge of the army. A month 
later Vienna was taken; eight months 
later, Czechoslovakia. Hitler was 
right: France and England would 
only fight a defensive war. 

The new General Staff held radi- 
cally different military ideas on the 
subject of the next war. Led by Hitler 
and Goering, it became possessed 
with the notion of a speedy, devas- 
tating attack in which a large fleet of 
bombers would rain explosives on 
civilians, soldiers, factories, railroads 
in such unremitting quantity, for the 
first few weeks, that the will to re- 
sist would break under the sheer 
weight of bombs. Every nerve center 
of the enemy would be attacked. The 
Blitzkrieg (lightning stroke) would 
be aimed particularly at objectives 
behind the front. And while the rear 
was being devastated, the superior 
manpower of the Allies would be 
held back by the new, impregnable 
fortifications along the Siegfried 
Line. Once the industrial centers in 
the large cities were paralyzed and 
the line of railroad communications 
disrupted at critical junctions, the 
Allies, despite their superior re- 
sources, would be in a bad way. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 29 





In answer to this theory, the 
French General Staff considers Hit- 
ler’s military optimism unjustified by 
what has happened in Spain and 
China. The much bruited effective- 
ness of bombing open cities in de- 
moralizing the enemy has been 
greatly exaggerated. In the begining 
the Spaniards didn’t even have anti- 
aircraft guns or fighting planes and 
yet they effectively withstood Fran- 
co’s Italian and German planes. A 
large part of Madrid became a sham- 
bles, but did that make them give up? 
Definitely not. The French also count 
on the inherent weakness of Ger- 
many in raw materials and motorized 
equipment. (See “What Would Ger- 
many, Fight With?” Schol., Oct. 15, 
p. 25-S.) 


How has the loss of Czechoslovakia 
affected the strategy of the French 
General Staff? 


The surrender of Czechoslovakia 
deprives the French not only of a 
good ten divisions of first-class Czech 
soldiers on Germany’s eastern front 
. but virtually destroys the possibility 
of France’s receiving any aid from 
Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
All three will make some sort of 
peace with Hitler rather than risk 
another Munich betrayal. The French 
army will simply have to liquidate 
the millions of francs and the free 
military advice and instruction given 
to Poland and Yugoslavia after 1918 
to establish allied armies. Previous to 
the Czech sell-out, the French calcu- 
lated on playing both ends against 
the middle. Hitler’s rear was to be 
threatened by the Czech artillery and 
the Polish infantry. If that failed, 
starvation would sooner or later suc- 
ceed. But now that eastern Europe is 
rapidly coming to terms with Hitler 
the possibility of starving Germany 
into submission has practically dis- 
appeared. Her food supply can be ob- 
tained from the Balkan granary, and 
her oil supply in Rumania is prob- 
ably also assured. 

The addition of 3,500,000 Sudetens 
broadens the base of the German 
army. The number of reservists will 
grow by leaps and bounds. The prod- 
ucts of the famous Skoda and Brunn 
armament factories will be com- 
mandeered from the Czechs from the 
start of hostilities. The Czechs will 
remain neutral in the Second World 
War, though they might be a disloyal 
element behind the German lines, as 
the Sudetens have been to the Czechs. 

Now that an offensive strategy is 
out of the question, the French will 
throw all their resources into further 
strengthening the Maginot Line and 
correcting the weaknesses which, if 
they exist, are all too apparent to the 





Germans already encamped along 
the Czech replica of the Line in the 
Sudeten range. The bastions may 
even be extended between France 
and Belgium if the latter is loath to 
increase her defenses. 

The development of the French de- 
fensive power, according to military 
experts like Liddell Hart, will take 
advantage of the one-to-three ratio 
that exists between defense and at- 
tack. This means that in modern 
trench warfare, it takes three men on 
the offensive to overcome the en- 
trenched position of a single man. 
This ratio is true for all war weapons 
except aircraft. There the fight is 
considered even. 

The war scare of September has 
jolted the French and the British into 
renewed air - raid precautions. Ac- 
cording to the newspapers, right 
after the Godesburg ultimatum, Lon- 
don had exactly one hundred anti- 
aircraft guns to defend a population 
of seven million. The French admit 
their air defenses to have been weak. 
If Munich taugh both countries any- 
thing, it was the absolute need for 
formulating and carrying out an 
aerial policy that will provide for 
parity with German aircraft and pro- 
tect the cities with a ring of anti-air- 
craft fire. Much of Germany’s victory 
at Munich was due to sheer propa- 
ganda based on the wild stories of her 
air strength. Colonel Lindbergh be- 
came an evangelist, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, for this gospel. These stories 
were probably discounted by the mil- 
itary experts advising Chamberlain 
and Daladier, but since these two 
gentlemen have more than a polite 
sympathy for the fascist order in cen- 
tral Europe, as opposed to the possi- 
bility of Bolshevism, they could seize 
on the propaganda and use it as a 
club of fear to crush rebellious pub- 
lic opinion. 

France, now sunk to a second-rate 
power, must strengthen her defenses 
and retreat from European politics. 
Her military prestige has fallen to 
what it was after the disgrace of 
Sedan. Every Frenchman would like 
to believe that Munich means peace 
in his time. But he can’t forget Hit- 
ler’s warning: “France is and re- 
mains the mortal enemy.” 


Will Italy side with Hitler? 


This question has the French 
guessing. If Mussolini helps Hitler he 
will be pulling Germany’s chestnuts 
out of the fire at the risk of getting 
his hands burned. If Hitler loses, 
Italy may risk the complete loss of 
her African empire. If Italy remains 
neutral, she may yet strike a bargain 
with France over the much coveted 
Tunisia as a reward for her neutral- 


ity. Right now Mussolini has his 
hands full in Ethiopia and Spain. 

Italy is a poor country to carry op 
a siege war and being a peninsula she 
remains at the mercy of a strong seg 
power like England. Even if she re- 
mains neutral she will have to with. 
draw from Spain and suffer the hu- 
miliation of a resigned defeat. There 
is, of course, the possibility that Mus- 
solini’s vanity is greater than his di- 
plomacy and rather than eat crow he 
may decide to risk everything on Hit- 
ler’s victory. Better still, Mussolinj 
might do what Italy did in 1914. Wait 
and see who is going to win, and then, 
for a consideration, enter on the win- 
ning side. While Mussolini makes up 
Italy’s mind, the French will be wast- 
ing precious regiments on the Alpine 
front waiting for him to decide. Mus- 
solini has cultivated his nuisance 
value. 


What will happen if Hitler attacks 
Russia in his drive to the East? 


According to the Nazi Bible, Mein 
Kampf, the rich wheat fields of the 
Ukraine are next on Herr Hitler’s 
list. Russia has lost hope, for the time 
being, at least, of participating joint- 
ly with France and England to stop 
the fascist menace. She knows that 
she cannot depend on the capitalistic 
democracies to come to her rescue, 
should Hitler decide to emulate Na- 
poleon and invade her farfiung So- 
viets. The treaty with France hangs 
by a hair. If Germany decides on 
Russia first, the former will make a 
pact with France similar to the one 
made with Chamberlain at Munich. 
Needless to say, France and England 
will turn their backs while Hitler 
marches to meet the Red Army. They 
will pray for this event to happen, for 
then only will they be in a stronger 
position to repeat the strategy of 
Waterloo, with Hitler as the exhaust- 
ed victim of his ambition instead of 
Napoleon. 

In the meantime Russia girds for 
battle. A line of fortifications is rap- 
idly rising from the Black Sea north- 
ward, a line dotted with pillboxes, 
fortresses, barbed wire entangle- 
ments, land mines, artillery emplace- 
ments, and redoubts. If Germany 
marches, it will be through Poland 
and Rumania and that is why those 
countries have been so undecided on 
whom to pick for an ally. They fear 
the Teuton for his arrogance but they 
also despair of cuddling closer t0 
Communist Russia with its aversion 
to their reactionary leadership. Once 
Germany grips Polish and Rumanian 
foreign policy, those nations will be- 
come feudal vassals of the 
Reich and will play the flunkey’s 
part. The Pole and Rumanian hate 
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BEFORE MUNICH 


CHANGE OF STRATEGY 


New York World-Telegram 


AFTER MUNICH 


1. The Czech spearhead divides German attack on two frents. 
Czechs raid Dresden and Breslau while French-Russian planes 
strike other German cities. 

2. Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania deny food and oil to Ger- 
many. Threaten Hungary if she aids Germany. 

3. France takes offensive te crack Siegfried Line, help Czechs, 
and unite forces with Little Entente. Britain certain to be 
drawn in if France fights in west. 

4. Russia starts an army through Rumania to reinforce Czech 
resistance, and forestall German efforts to seize resources of 


1. German rear now protected. Troops moved easily from 
north to south across Czechoslovakia. Germany consolidates her 
communications. 

2. Rich Balkan granary at Germany’s command te feed army 
and people. Balkans her satellites now. Direct route te Ruma- 
nian oil across Slovakia. 

3. France plays a defensive game and hopes that Germany 
will exhaust herself as in last war. Britain unlikely te support 
France after compromise with Hitler. 

4. Russia aleof if France is attacked. Will depend on vast 


Balkan nations. 


the idea of turning their countries 
into battlefields for the satisfaction 
of Germanic ambition. Yet how else 
could Gérmany attack Russia than by 
invading Rumania and Poland? In 
the meantime Russia finds the broad 
bosom of her steppes, the decentrali- 
zation of her industries, the self-suf- 
ficiency of her economy, and the 
bitterness of her winter climate com- 
forting features in her defense 
against invasion. Russia’s military 
effectiveness has been questioned, 
but no power has ever penetrated to 
the heart of that great empire. 
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maneuvering possibilities of her land if attacked first. 


What effect would the American 
Neutrality Act have on the 
belligerents? 

The Neutrality Act of 1937 pro- 
vides for an automatic embargo on 
the shipment of war materials to all 
warring nations. In addition, the 
President may place the sale of other 
raw materials and supplies on a 
“cash and carry” basis, whereby pur- 
chasers must come to America and 
get these products in their own ships. 
This policy would harm Germany 
more than Britain or France. Those 
two nations would have all the arms 


and munitions they would need for a 
long time, and since they could con- 
trol the seas their merchant ships 
could come here and get needed raw 
materials. To finance this “cash and 
carry” program, British and French 
investments in America, totaling 
nearly $3,000,000,000, could be sold. 
Whether American public opinion 
would allow the repeal of the John- 
son Act, which bars loans to Euro- 
pean nations that fail to pay their 
World War debts, would depend on 
the continued strength of “isolation- 
ist’ sentiment. 








America Seeks a Way to Keep Out of War 


Pro and Con Arguments on Five Laws or Proposed Laws to Preserve Peace 


OW can the United States 
avoid war? Ever since the 
World War the American 
people have hunted determinedly 
for an answer to this question. This 
hunt has produced numerous pro- 
pgsals. Urged on by public opinion, 
Congress has debated many resolu- 
tions and bills, and passed a few of 
them. The more important ones are 
presented here, with brief pro and 
con discussions. They all demonstrate 
one fact: Staying out of war is a dif- 
ficult task. As Dorothy Thompson 
says, “You keep out of war by being 
sound in the head and light on the 
feet.” And Raymond Clapper re- 
minds us: ‘Most adults will remem- 
ber that we once had a popular song 
that swept the country entitled ‘I 
Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier’ 
—and before the song was dead on 
the music store shelves General Per- 
shing was in France leading Ameri- 
can troops. So you never know very 
far ahead.” 


1. Neutrality Act of 1937 


Shall we avoid war by reducing war 
risks? 

This Act is a revision of the Act of 
1935, passed during the Italo-Ethi- 
opian conflict. The 1937 measure pro- 
vides that when the President finds 
“a state of war” exists between two 
or more foreign states, he shall auto- 
matically prohibit: 1. The sale of 
arms and implements of war to the 
belligerents; 2. Loans of money; 3. 
Shipment of war equipment on 
American ships; 4. Travel by Amer- 
icans on belligerent vessels; 5. Arm- 
ing of American merchant ships for 
possible use in carrying war mate- 
rials. (After the Spanish Civil War 
started Congress later amended the 
Act to apply to civil conflicts as well 
as wars between nations.) In addi- 
tion to the above provisions, the 
President can, if he wishes, prohibit: 
1. Shipment of any article on an 
American ship to a belligerent state. 
2. Shipment of goods to a belligerent 
until after ownership of the goods 
has been transferred to the foreign 
government. This is the “cash and 
carry” provision, and means that 
belligerent nations must come here, 
buy supplies, and carry them away 
in their own ships. 

Con. If any major war starts in the 
world it may sooner or later involve us 
—as the World War did. The way to 
keep out of wars is to cooperate in 
curbing aggressor nations. This Act 


hampers such efforts by punishing both 
the aggressor and the victim. 
Pro. This is an argument in favor of 


the Act because our “noble” desire to, 


“save the world” or “make the world 
safe for democracy” again, will just get 
us into trouble as it did in 1917. Isola- 


‘tion is the only answer. 


Con. This Act does not isolate us, and 
it demonstrates the folly of trying to 
pass laws to govern future events. For 
example: Since Japan and China have 
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not declared war, the President has not 
found that “a state of war exists.” But 
as soon as Japan wishes to shut off our 
trade with China, she can declare war 
and the President will have to invoke 
the Act. This means that our foreign 
policy is determined in Tokyo, not 
Washington. What do “isolationists” 
think about that? 


Pro. The whole Act should be in- 
voked now. Even though it cuts off 
Chinese purchases of war supplies, it 
would cripple Japan much more by 
stopping her purchases of needed raw 
materials. 

Con. But if the President leads the 
way in declaring that Japan is at war 
with China, won’t this anger Japan 
and risk involving us in war? Finally, 
the Act should not have been applied 
to civil wars. Here, we find the legal 
Spanish government unable to buy 
supplies from democratic nations, 
while Italy and Germany are aiding 
General Franco’s Rebel forces. 

Pro. Isolationists insist that the 
United States must stop worrying 
about European affairs, or she will get 
into another war. 

Con. Anti-neutrality people also op- 
pose war but feel that this whole dis- 
cussion proves that Neutrality is too 


complicated to be trusted to a fixed 
policy, laid down in advance of war- 
time conditions that may alter the 
whole situation. 


2. Government Manufacture of 
Munitions 
Do arms salesmen provoke wars? 

Several members of Chairman 
Nye’s Senate Munitions Committee 
have introduced bills providing for 
government manufacture of armsand 
munitions, instead of by private com- 
panies. These bills argue that govern- 
ment manufacture of war supplies 
would be cheaper, and would im- 
prove national defense by halting the 
practice of peddling American war 
inventions to all nations of the world. 

Pro. 1. Investigations by the Senate 
Munitions Committee have shown that 
private companies have made enor- 
mous profits on navy and army con- 
tracts. 2. Private armament companies 
send salesmen throughout the world te 
peddle arms. 3. Abolishment of the 
profits made by arms companies would 
kill one of the forces that leads to 
armament races, and wars. 

Con. 1. Army and navy officials have 
declared that they lack the technical 
men required for this huge job. 2. The 
manufacture of munitions and arms 
requires the products of so many dif- 
ferent industries that government 
manufacture would seriously hamper 
private industry. 3. In case of a war 
emergency the government plants 
would not be able to handle. all de- 
fense needs, then the shift to private 
plants would have to be made at a 
time when delays would be costly and 
dangerous to our safety. 


3. The Lee Bill of 1938 


Should wealth also be drafted? 


This bill, approved during the last 
session of Congress by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, would 
compel everyone having wealth of 
$10,000 or more to lend money to the 
government in wartime. If war came, 
the government would determine 
the amount of money necessary 
meet the emergency. Then each per- 
son judged able to do so wéuld have 
to buy government bonds in propor- 
tion to his income. These bonds 
would pay interest of only 1 per cent, 
and it would not be tax exempt. 

Pro. 1. “The surest way,” according 
to the Senate Committee, “to prevent 
this nation from being drawn into @ 
future war is to draft money as well as 
soldiers.” War makers will go slow if 
they see their profits in danger. 2. Over 
20,000 millionaires were made out 
the last war that cost America $29,- 
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000,000,000 in wealth and 200,000 
lives. 3. If men must risk their 
lives in a war, wealth should also 
be forced to bear a heavy burden. 

Con. 1. It would be less trouble- 
some just to increase income taxes 
and raise the needed money that 
way. 2. The huge task of deter- 
mining who should be forced to 


interfere with the efficient opera- 
tion of the government at a time 
when speed and efficiency would 
be needed. 


4. The May Bill 


Shall we take the profits out of war? 


Evidence of huge war profits dur- 
ing the World War, as well as the 
fact that American industry was not 
organized to serve efficiently dur- 
ing that conflict, have resulted in the 
preparation of bills to solve these 
problems. The May bill, which re- 
places the Sheppard-Hill bill, ap- 
proved by the American Legion, 
would empower the President to en- 
force a universal draft of manpower; 
fix prices to prevent companies from 
making huge wartime profits; con- 
trol industry and public services; 
and name agencies to direct the na- 
tion during war time. 

Pro. 1. Since a nation at war needs 
the services of all, this bill provides the 
necessary power to accomplish this 
purpose. 2. It also seeks to limit profits, 
and carry out the principle of “equal 
service for all, special privileges for 
none... .” 

Con. 1. Why prepare a framework 
for a dictatorship until such an emer- 
gency arises. A nation at war must 


tion of the President. The 
Amendment would remove this 
power from their hands and give 
it to the people. It was defeated 
by the House last January, but 
its supporters are rallying for 





another try when Congress 
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surrender certain liberties, but this bill 
provides for their complete surrender 
before such a situation arises. 2. If this 
plan is approved it would give a Presi- 
dent the chance to start a war with a 
small nation just as an excuse to clamp 
down a dictatorship on the country. 3. 
The bill provides for complete control 
of labor, and labor unions, but it leaves 
the owners of industry comparatively 
free to act as they wish. If you really 
want “equal service for all” why con- 
trol labor, but leave industry to de- 
mand high prices and reap huge prof- 
its? 


5. The Ludlow Amendment 
Shall the people decide? 


This resolution calls for an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution requiring a 
vote of the nation before a war can 
be declared, “except in cases of at- 
tack by armed forces, actual or im- 
mediately threatened,” on this na- 
tion, its possessions, or a nation in 
the Western part of the World (Latin 
America). At present, Congress de- 
clares war upon the recommenda- 


meets in 1939. 

Pro. 1. The people who must 
fight and die in a war should be 
allowed to say whether they want 





to fight or not—this is the way of 
true democracy. 2. The present 
state of world unrest makes it 
doubly important that the ques- 
tion of war and peace not be left 


to the decisions of a few men in Wash- 
ington. 3. The Amendment will not 
cripple our defenses, because it pro- 
vides for quick action in case of an in- 
vasion that threatens our security in 
the New World. 4. A recent poll shows 
that 68 per cent of the voters approve 
the Amendment. 


Con. 1. This Amendment would “tie 


the hands” of the President in deal- 
ing with foreign nations. 2. Knowing 
that the President could not take ac- 
tion without a vote of the people, for- 
eign aggressors wouid act more boldly 
in threatening our interests. 3. Since 
the amendment can be ignored if cer- 
tain conditions come to pass, 
means that in a war situation it would 
probably be set aside anyway. 4. By 
the time Congress called for a war 
vote, the nation would be so swept by 
war and anti-war hysteria that a fair 
referendum could not be obtained. 5. 
Finally, why vote on war, when our 
opponent does not take a similar vote? 
Wars are not begun by two nations— 
one nation is all that is needed to start 
a war. If Congress decided to let the 


this 


people vote would not the potential 


enemy consider this an act of war? 








The Victor 


(Continued from page 6) 


thusiastic “Yes” with a deep, melan- 
choly sigh. 

“How fortunate you are! I envy you. 
You see, the tragedy in the life of the 
general of today is that he cannot lead 
his men personally into the fray. He 
spends his whole life preparing for war, 
he is a soldier in body and soul, and yet 
he knows the excitement of battle only 
from hearsay.” 


The correspondent turned and saw a 
Pale, emaciated infantry captain mak- 
ing straight toward His Excellency. 

man was grinning, and he had a 
Peculiar shambling walk. He came 
Closer and closer, and stared with 
glassy, glaring eyes, and laughed an 
ugly idiotic laugh. The adjutant started 
up from his seat frightened. The veins 
on His Excellency’s forehead swelled 
up like ropes. The correspondent saw 
aM assassination coming and turned 
Pale. The uncanny captain swayed to 
Within a foot or two of the general and 

adjutant, then stood still, giggled 
foolishly, and snatched at the orders on 

Excellency’s chest like a child 
®atching at a beam of light. 
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“Beautiful—shines beautifully—” he 
gurgled in a thick voice. Then he point- 
ed his frightfuly thin, trembling fore- 
finger up at the sun and shrieked, 
“Sun!” Next he snatched at the medals 
again and said, “Shines beautifully.” 
And all the while his restless glance 
wandered hither and thither as if look- 
ing for something, and his ugly, bestial 
laugh repeated itself after each word. 

His Excellency’s right fist was up in 
tHe air ready for a blow at the fellow’s 
chest for approaching him so disre- 
spectfully, but, instead, he laid his hand 
soothingly on the poor idiot’s shoulder. 

“I suppose you have come from the 
hospital to listen to the music, Cap- 
tain?” he said, winking to his adjutant. 
“It’s a long ride to the hospital in the 
street-car. Take my automobile. It’s 
quicker.” 

“Auto—quicker,” echoed the lunatic 
with his hideous laugh. He patiently let 
himself be taken by the arm and led 
away. He turned round once with a 
grin at the glittering medals, but the 
adjutant pulled him along. 

The general followed them with his 
eyes until they entered the machine. 
The “storm-signal” was hoisted omi- 
nously between his eyebrows. He was 


boiling with rage at such carelessness 
in allowing a creature like that to walk 
abroad freely. But in the nick of time 
he remembered the civilian at his side, 
and controlled himself, and said with a 
shrug of the shoulders: 

“Yes, these are some of the sad as- 
pects of war. You see, it is just because 
of such things that the leader must stay 
behind, where nothing appeals to his 
heart. No general could ever summon 
the necessary severity to direct a war if 
he had to witness all the misery at the 
front.” 

“Very interesting,” the correspon- 
dent breathed gratefully, and closed his 
book. “I fear I have already taken up 
too- much of Your Excellency’s valua- 
ble time, but may I be permitted one 
more question? When does Your Ex- 
cellency hope for peace?” 

The general started, bit his underlip, 
and glanced aside with a look that 
would have made every staff officer of 
the ——th Army shake in his boots. 
With a visible effort he put on his polite 
smile and pointed across the square to 
the open portals of the old cathedral. 

“The only advice I can give is for you 
to go over there and ask our Heavenly 
Father. He is the only one who can an- 
swer that question.” 


At headquarters a report lay before 
him which went against all military 
tradition; and it brought back the 
storm that had been about to subside. 

The major-general (His Excellency 
made careful note of his name) de- 
scribed the frightful effect of the drum- 
fire in a nervous, talkative way that 
was most unmilitary. Instead of con- 
fining himself to a statement of num- 
bers, he explained at length how his 
brigade had been decimated and his 
men's power of resistance was gone. He 
concluded his report by begging for 
reinforcements, else it would be im- 
possible for the remnant of the brigade 
to withstand the attack to take place 
that night. 

Blue in the face with rage he took a 
pen and wrote this single sentence in 
answer to the report: “The sector is to 
be held.” Underneath he signed his 
name in the perpendicular scrawl] that 
every school child knew from the pic- 
ture card of the “Victor of ——.” He 
himself put the envelope into the mo- 
tor-cyclist’s hand for it to be taken to 
the wireless station, as the telephone 
wires of the brigade had long since 
been shot into the ground. Then he 
blustered like a storm cloud from room 
to room, stayed half an hour in the card 
room, had a short interview with the 
chief of staff, and asked to have the 
evening reports sent to the castle. When 
his rumbling, “Good night, gentlemen!” 
at last resounded in the large hall un- 
der the dome, every one heaved a sigh 
of relief. 

With his coat collar turned up, His 
Excellency sat in the car and reflected 
as he usually did at this time on the 
things that had happened during the 
day. The correspondent came to his 
mind and the man’s stupid question, 
“When does Your Excellency hope for 
peace?” Hope for peace? What good 
was a general to expect from peace? 


Could this civilian not comprehend that 
a commanding general really com- 
manded, was really a general, just in 
times of war, while in times of peace 
he was like a strict teacher in galloons, 
an old duffer who occasionally shouted 
himself hoarse out of pure ennui? Was 
he to long for that dreary treadmill 
existence again? Was he to hope for the 
time—to please the gentlemen civilians 


—when he, the victorious leader of the. 
—th Army, would be used again 


merely for reviews? Was he to await 
impatiently going back to that other 
hopeless struggle between a meager 
salary and a life polished for show, a 
struggle in which the lack of money al- 
ways came out triumphant? 


The general leaned back on the cush- 
ioned seat in annoyance. 


Suddenly the car stopped with a jerk 
right in the middle of the road. The 
general started up in surprise and was 
about to question the chauffeur, when 
the first big drops of rain fell on his 
helmet. It was the same storm that 
earlier in the afternoon had given the 
men at the front a short respite. 


The two corporals jumped out and 
quickly put up the top. His Excellency 
sat stark upright, leaned his ear to the 
wind, and listened attentively. Min- 
gled with the rushing sound of the wind 
he caught quite clearly, but very— 
very faintly, a dull growling, a hollow, 
scarcely audible pounding, like the dis- 
tant echo of trees being chopped down 
in the woods. 

Drumfire! 

His Excellency’s eyes brightened. A 
gleam of inner satisfaction passed over 
his face so recently clouded with vexa- 
tion. 

Thank God! There still was war! 


Reprinted from Men in War, by An- 
dreas Latzko. 





( Make a complete drawing like this with 


Look at the sketch at the right. Note 
the great variety of strokes — from 
hair-line to broad. This sketch was 
done with one Frances Moore Broad- 


edge Pen — and with one dip. 


That’s why it’s so fascinating to draw 
with these pens. You can obtain 
effects you never obtained before. 
Treat yourself to a sample card of 
the eleven widths of pens and “Big 


Dipper” Reservoir Pen Holder. 


WIN A SPENCERIAN AWARD 


In addition to the award for fine-line 
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pen drawings, this year Spencerian 


offers an award for broad-edge pen 
drawings. Cash prizes of $50.00 and 


THE NAME FOR WRITING 


10 other prizes. Write today for 


folder containing full information. 


Frances Moore Broad-edge Pens 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 434 BROADWAY, DEPT. E, NEW YORK 





New Master in Europe? 


(Continued from page 10) 
with one’s neighbors to discuss and 
make policies of government .. . free, 
dom to be free from unlawful arrest, tp 
be tried by a jury. Thus in 700 years of 
history the British, and other western, 
Europeans, and their descendants in 25 . 
“new countries” after 1600 A.D. de 
veloped the foundation of a fine 
of civil and political liberties. Certainly 
it was a great achievement, particular. 
ly in the new countries (the United 
States, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa) 
which were founded by British pio- 
neering emigrants and became the fin- 
est havens of liberty in the world. We 
are convinced that under the unusual 
geographic and political conditions of 
North America the American brand of 
democracy — with its emphasis on 
“equality,” “classlessness,” responsibil- 
ity for getting along with one’s neigh- 
bors and the like—was the finest in the 
world. There has been no hereditary 
titled aristocracy here, although each 
generation certainly produced its new 
business and financial “barons” anda 
vast difference always existed between 
the incomes of the few rich people and 
the many poor ones. 

But in the countries of western Eu- 
rope—including Britain, the cradle of 
these liberty-loving peoples—true de- 
mocracy did not flourish. Each one, in- 
cluding Britain, was a “class” society, 
and the rich landed and _ business 
classes ruled England almost uninter- 
ruptedly throughout its development 
as the center of a modern industrial 
empire which controlled nearly one- 
fourth of the earth. 

Now aristocratic, even though title- 
less, Neville Chamberlain and his min- 
isters today are members of that ruling 
class — members in ownership of 
wealth, in upper middle class manufac- 
turing and trading enterprise, mem- 
bers in office holding (“Old Joe” and 
Neville Chamberlain, father and son, 
were successful manufacturers and 
Mayors of Birmingham). As members 
of the ruling class their every political 
act—as Prime Ministers and Cabinet 
members at No. 10 Downing Street, as 
well as Mayors in British cities—is gov- 
erned by the ideas and attitudes char- 
acteristic of that class. Inevitably, other 
things being equal, they will back any- 
body, any country or group that fights 
those that fight them and their inter- 
ests. That meant that sooner or later 
Britain—and France with her because 
France could not stand out alone— 
would back Hitler if he made it clear 
that he would move eastward against 
Russia instead of westward against 
them. Hitler’s acts and pronouncements 
have consistently shown that he would. 

Hence Britain’s course was clear. To 
understand it we must never lose sight 
of the fact that the only economic-p0 
litical theory of ownership and gover 
meut that the British ruling class oP 
pose and fear in Europe is the Russian. 
That had to be destroyed. 

Thus I advance the thesis for your 
study and discussion: The real issue be- 
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tween the “powers” in Europe has not 
been and is not now Fascism vs. Democ- 
racy. It has been “class” rule by upper- 
middle-class, self-made private wealth 


against what appeared to be the in- 


‘creasing socialization of wealth as il- 


lustrated in Russia. To the former the 
latter was an enemy to be destroyed. In 
the American sense of a classless dem- 
ocratic society, then, there has never 
been democracy in England. There has 
been freedom and self-government for 
a small propertied class which has 
governed—fairly and humanely—the 
rank and file of the people, but no true 
democracy. 

What, then, did Chamberlain do? He 
simply protected his own “class”—in 
England, in France, in other parts of 
Europe — by joining with a ruthless 
power. In doing so he may have set 
back Europe’s march toward de- 
mocracy still further. Of that I am not 
sure. The publicity given by the radio, 
newsreels and press accounts of the 
September-October conversations and 
paper-signings has had a perfectly as- 
tounding educative effect on the demo- 
cratic peoples of the world. No amount 
of formally organized adult discussion 
of international problems could have 
equalled it. Already popular resent- 
ment toward what happened at Munich 
is growing and skepticism of the in- 
tegrity of politicians’ acts is advancing 


“Once German, Always German” 


There is one other anti-democratic 
doctrine which the British government 
underwrote at Munich which will be of 
enormous significance to all of the new 
democracies of the world — although 
perhaps less to those of the British Em- 
pire than to the United States. That is 
Hitler’s doctrine of racial ancestry, 
“once a German, always a German,” 
hurled defiantly at the whole world. 
Study this doctrine very carefully for 
if Hitler insists upon people of German 
descent obeying his doctrine and if 
they attempt to do so in large numbers 
we shall have a problem on our hands. 
Notice how sharply the two ideas are 
opposed. Hitler says: “No matter where 
persons of German ancestry are living 
they must serve the Fatherland above 
all other countries.” We say: “No mat- 
ter where the citizens of America came 
from, they are first and all the time 
Americans — merging their own cul- 
tures to make a new civilization of 
abundance, democratic behavior and 
beauty. Each one is free to choose and to 
exercise his loyalties. All are obligated 
to give each one an opportunity to ‘rise 
to the highest stature of which he is in- 
nately capable.’” This is the American 
outlook, the dream of a social order of 
great quality. This is American democ- 
racy. 

One fact is clear, then, from the 
events of the past five years in central 
Europe: Every plank in the Hitler 
“Time-Table” runs contrary to the pro- 
gram of living pictured in that Ameri- 
ean outlook. It is not beyond possibility 
that America—to carry that out—may 
some time have to defend it against the 
Nazi program. 
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What Do You Think? 


HAT are high school student 
opinions and attitudes toward 
the major social problems of 

our time? What do they think about 
the Japanese invasion of China, the 
Munich pact, Hitler’s drive to the east? 
Do they believe that America should 
keep out of another World War, and 
if so how? What do they think of the 
New Deal, the wages anu hours law, 
Mayor Hague, or the “Ham and eggs” 
plan in California? And in the realm 
of their own personal peeves, what do 
the boys think of girls who ask foolish 
questions in the middle of a thrilling 
end run, or the girls, of boys who tele- 
phone for dates on a half hour’s notice? 

Scholastic, as a magazine for high 
school students, wants to present from 
time to time cross-sections of high 


school student opinion on all sorts of 
questions, both important and trivial. 


With this aim in view; there is printed 
below a ballot for gathering in student 
opinions from all parts of the country. 


This one deals with various questions 


relating to war and peace. 


Beware of snap judgments! Before 
you put down an opinion you should 
stop and reflect long enough to be sure 
it is your own, that you’re not merely 
parroting something you've heard 
somebody else say. In this and 
previous issues, Scholastic has pub- 
lished comprehensive and unbiased 
background articles on the questions 
involved (See Note, P. 1-T). 

After you have filled in your an- 
swers, clip out the ballot below and 
mail to the address given. Ballots 
can be mailed by individual students, 
or you can appoint a monitor within 
your class to gather up the ballots and 
mail in one envelope. To be counted, 
every ballot must bear the name and 
school of the voting student, but this 
information will not be made public 
in any way. The condition is insisted 
upon merely to guarantee eligibility. 
All ballots must be postmarked not 
later than midnight, November 15. 
Results will be announced later. 

Address: Scholastic Student Opinion 
Poll, 250 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 



















time? 


stand of the democratic nations? 


(b) Make a future war more likely? 


nations? 


cient to keep us out of war? 


President? 


time should be passed? 
Name. 
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SCHOLASTIC STUDENT OPINION POLL 


Do you think there will be another World War in your tife- 


Do you believe that Britain and France took the best course 
in accepting Hitler’s demands on Czechoslovakia? 
Do you believe that war could have been prevented by a firm 


Do you believe that the settlement of Munich will: 
(a) Preserve peace for several years? 


Do you think that America should stay out of any future war? 
If so, do you believe that this can best be accomplished by 

(a) A policy of strict neutrality or isolation? 

(b) A policy of international cooperation against aggressor 


Do you believe that the present U. S. Neutrality Act is suffi- 


If so, should the President enforce the Neutrality Act against 
both sides in any war, whether declared, undeclared, or civil? 

If not, should the Neutrality Act be amended te permit trade 
embargos against aggressors and aid to their victims? 

Or should the Neutrality Act be repealed entirely and Ameri- 
cans be allowed to trade freely with all belligerents? 

Do you favor voluntary boycotts by the American people 
against the products of aggressor nations (i.e., Japanese silk)? 

On which side are your sympathies in the Spanish Civil War? 
(a) Loyalists —— (b) Rebels —— (c) Neither —— 

On which side are your sympathies in the Chinese: war? 

(a) Japan —— (b) China —— (c) Neither —— 

Do you favor a Constitutional Amendment (such as the 
Ludlow Resolution) requiring a majority popular vote before 
Congress can declare war, except in case of an attack by a 
foreign power on any country in North or South America? 

Do you believe that the U. S. should substantially in- 
crease its navy, army, and air force, as proposed by the 


Do you believe that measures giving the Government dic- 
tatorial powers over the economic life of the country in war 
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A beautiful, billowy cloud. 

Then suddenly she rolled over 
the edge. She was falling down— 
down—down—down into space. Oh 
—h—hhhhh! 

Jerry awoke with a start. And sat 
up in bed. Not her own, but one of 
Grandma Plunkett’s giant four- 
posters. No wonder she had dreamed 
she was on a cloud. It was an old- 
fashioned feather bed! 

Diane, almost miles away on the 
other side of the same bed, was stir- 
ring sleepily. Jerry heard a gentle 
tap at the door. That must be Grand- 
ma. Diane had said Grandma always 
practiced what she preached, about 
knocking before entering another 
person’s room. An old-fashioned 
courtesy, but one which many mod- 


S" had been floating on a cloud. 


BOY dates GIRL 
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8. Breakfast in Bed 
By Gay Head 


ern families could use to advantage, 
Jerry thought to herself. 

Diane was beginning to show signs 
of life, so Jerry answered Grandma’s 
tap-tap in a soft voice, “Come in.” 

The door opened and in came 
Grandma, bringing a small vase of 
flowers arranged as a nosegay. 
Wasn’t she a darling? To think of 
bringing in fresh flowers first thing 
in the morning. 

“Good morning, my dear,” said 
Grandma. “And who’s that sleepy 
head next to you? The Lady Diane, 
no doubt. A pretty hostess she makes, 
letting her guest lie awake and won- 
der what to do about getting up. 
Wake up, Diane!” 

Diane sat up and shook her finger 
at Grandma, teasingly. “I am awake, 
Miss Priss. And I heard every word 
you said. And I'll have you know I 
am a perfect hostess! Before we went 
to sleep last night I gave Jerry a 
clean washrag and towel for her 
specific use in the bathroom. I hung 
up her clothes in the closet, arranged 
a space on the dressing table for her 
overnight kit, and, what’s more,” 
Diane turned to Jerry, “I told you to 
wake me as soon as you were awake 
this morning. A fine guest you turned 
out to be!” 

Jerry laughed. “Well, to tell the 
truth, I haven’t been able to rise from 
this downy couch. But do look at the 
lovely bouquet your Grandmother 
brought for us, Diane. Fresh flowers 
in the fall!” 

Grandma cackled with pleasure. 


“Yes, people laugh at my hothouse 
stuck in the middle of the backyard, 
but they don’t mind accepting the 
flowers when I send them. I wonder 
if you two girls could find time today 
to take some of my bouquets to the 
sick. There’s Miss Lavinia Honey- 
comb, poor soul. Flat on her back for 
seven weeks.” 

“Oh, Miss Honeycomb!” exclaimed 
Jerry. “I’ve meant to go to see her 
ever since I heard she was ill. She 
was my first grade teacher.” 

Grandma tut -tutted half-way 
down the scale. “You young folks! If 
you only knew how much your visits 
mean to your Grandmas, Aunt Sue’s, 
and Miss Lavinia’s, you’d be more 
thoughtful about going to see those 
who are sick or too old to get about. 
Well, I'd better go downstairs and 
see about breakfast or else you’ll ac- 
cuse me of being old! As a special 
company treat, I’m going to have 
Carrie fix breakfast trays for you.” 

“Whee!”’ Diane and Jerry both be- 
gan bouncing up and down in bed. 
“Breakfast in bed!” 

“But not until you have washed 
your faces, brushed your teeth, and 
combed your hair,” warned Grand- 
ma. “‘You’ll have to look like ladies, 
if you intend to be treated as such. 
Just because you see frowsy-headed 
girls in the movies, that’s no reason 
for you to go uncombed in my house.” 
Grandma flounced out of the room, 
chuckling to herself. 

“Sh! She reads my movie maga- 
zines all the time,” whispered Diane. 











When they were combed, they hopped 
into bed and Carrie placed their trays. 


“Do you know, I caught her trying 
to roll up her hair in paper curlers 
the other night? And later, I noticed 
on the table a movie mag open toa 
page of pictures on the latest ‘Holly- 
wood Hair-Do.’ ” 

The girls were still giggling and 
talking when Carrie brought in their 
breakfast trays. Carrie was a big, 
black, mammy-type cook who had 
been with the Plunkett family for 
years. Carrie, like Grandma, loved 
to make people “stand around,” and 
she refused to let the girls have a 
“smidgen” of breakfast until they 
had “washed up.” One sniff of the 
hot covered dish of tiny sausages and 
scrambled eggs was enough to get 
them out of bed in a hurry. When 
they were neatly combed, they 
hopped back into bed and Carrie 
placed their trays for them. 

“Now if they’s anything else you 
alls want, jus’ ring that lil bell on 
the tray, Miss Diane. You know, your 
Grandma says it ain’t polite to go 
around yellin’ in the house. And Miz 
Plunkett, she sure does know her 
eti-quette.” 

“Yes, Carrie,” replied Diane, “and 
thanks for fixing us such a beautiful 
breakfast.” 

“Beautiful and yummy, too, Car- 
rie!” exclaimed Jerry. It seldom took 
Jerry more than one visit to a home 
in order to get top rating with the 
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servants. She was a favorite guest 
with all the cooks in town. Nothing 
gik-stockinged about Jerry. She was 
nice to everybody. No girl in Middle- 
yale had a wider group of friends, all 
dasses and ages. Tom often kidded 
fer about her three “best beaux”: 
the school janitor, the Mayor’s chauf- 
feur, and the Arbor Road garbage 
man, to whom she always waved 


y. 

Before Jerry had finished her 
preakfast Carrie was completely 
“sold.”’ ““Miss Diane,” she said, as she 
emerged from the clothes closet with 
an armfu! of dresses to press, “don’t 
you see how nice Miss Jerry done 
hung up her clothes last night, afore 
she went to bed? Now why don’t you 
do like that, chile?” 

No wonder Carrie thought Jerry 
was responsible for the neat appear- 
ance of the closet. As a rule, Diane 
was none too careful about where her 
clothes landed, late at night. On the 
floor or thrown into the closet—no 
matter! But this time Diane had the 
right answer. 

“Miss Jerry didn’t hang them up, 
Carrie. I did.” 


Pepper on the Phone 


Carrie waved her apron in the air. 
“Lawsamassy, Miss Jerry, how come 
you don’t move over here? We need 
you, chile, if you can teach Miss 
Diane that much in one evenin’. I 
tell her she acts jus’ like one of those 
harum-scarum Pepper chillun. My 
sister Kate, she works for Miz Pep- 
per and she says—law me, Miss 
Diane, I most forgot to tell you. Mis- 
ter Jack Pepper telephoned this 
very morning. I tole him you was 
asleep, and then he starts yelling 
back and forth with somebody at his 
house, and then all of a sudden-like 
he hung up. What you reckon hap- 
pened?” 

Diane looked puzzled, but Jerry 
couldn’t help laughing. “Don’t wor- 
ty, Carrie,” she said. “The house 
wasn’t on fire. It was probably ‘just 
another family fracas. The Peppers 
are famous for squabbles. I’ll tell 
you, Diane. Let’s get dressed and de- 
liver your Grandmother’s flowers, as 
we promised. Miss Lavinia lives 
right next to the Peppers. Maybe 
we'll see your latest heart throb 
hanging out the window, cooling off!” 


Next Week: THE PEPPER POT 








Superior French Verb Blank designed to 
embody a complete study of the French verb. 
One of the most effective instruments of 
modern language instruction ever devised. 
End your verb troubles today. $1.00 (one 
dollar) per hundred blanks. 


ROBERT C. BANE 


Box 116 Claysville, Pennsylvania 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, cfre, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; Ice, Ill; tée, érb, ddd; fd0d, fd0t; 
ciibe, arn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l; kx—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 
automaton (6-tém-a-tén), p. 17-E. 
belligerent (bé-lij-dr-ant), p. 32. Carrying 
on war (of countries). 
bombastic (bém-bds-tik), p. 7. Pompous, 
inflated, pretentious. Bombast was orig- 
inally the name of a material used for 
stuffing and padding. 

coup (k60), p. 8. French for blow; in poli- 
tics, a sudden successful move or strata- 
gem. 


ST. PAUL. 
NOV! 


Daumier, Honoré (6-né-rd dém-yé), p. 4. 

dinosaur (di-né-sér), p. 4. A large prehis- 
toric reptile. 

emissary (ém-i-sér-é), p. 6. An agent sent 
on a special (usually secret) mission. 

ennui (an-wé). French. A feeling of weari- 
ness; boredom. 

isolation (is- or is-6-ld-shiin), p. 9. Com- 
plete separation from others. From in- 
sula, the Latin word for island. Insulate 
comes from the same root. 

Memel (md-mél), p. 14-S. 

orbit (6r-bit), p. 7. The path of a planet 
revolving around another planet or star. 
Hence, the region in which a thing is ac- 
tive or exerts influence. 

robot (ré-bit or réb-iit), p. 17-E: 

Sambre (s&n-br’), p. 21-E. 

self-abnegation (ab-né-gd-shin), p. 6. 
Self-denial. 

titillation (tit-i-ld-shiin), p. 5. A tickling, 
a pleasing excitement. 
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DIG INTO A BOWL 
OF HUSKIES! 


A GREAT CEREAL... A REAL BODY- 
WARMING FOOD... RICH IN FOOD- 
ENERGY ... HELPS BUILD MUSCLE, TOO! 


USTER CRABBE certainly knows what 
he’s talking about, men! There’s noth- 


ing like HUSKIES! They have a swell new 
flavor that’s really delicious . . . different 
from any other cereal you've ever eaten. 
And they’re good for you, too! They give 
you all the valuable food essentials of whole 
wheat. That’s why Huskies eat HUSKIES! 


A POST CEREAL—MADE 6Y GENERAL FOODS) 


WHAT EVERY BOWL OF 
HUSKIES GIVES you! 


ALL THE VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS OF WHOLE WHEAT 
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"FOLLOWING the FILMS’ 


Wayne Morris goes to bat as William Tracey “assumes the angle” 
hazing scene from Brother Rat, Warner Bros.’ 


Brother Rat (Warner Bros. Directed by 
William Keighley. Screen Play by 
Richard Macauly and Jerry Wald 
from the Play by John Monks, Jr., 
and Fred Finkelhoffe). 

“Brother Rat,” despite sounding like 
a gangster greeting, is the perfectly 
harmless, thoroughly friendly term 
used by cadets at Virginia Military In- 
stitute in addressing each other. That’s 
according to the authors of the play 
from which this hilarious movie is 
made. And Messrs. Monks and Finkel- 
hoffe should know—they were gradu- 
ated from V.M.L., class of ’32. Evidently 
they also know a thing or two about 
sneaking out after taps and fineagling 
the O.D. (Officer of the Day), because 
their play is chockful of comedy situa- 
tions which completely explode the 
theory that military schools are all dis- 
cipline and no fun. 

We tremble to think what our na- 
tional defenses would be worth, if all 
army officers arose from the ranks of 
Brother Rats, such as Billy Randolph 
(Wayne Morris). Billy is the boy whose 
middle name should be Trouble. He 
dashes in and out of jams with the au- 
thorities; he courts dismissal as flip- 
pantly as he woos Joyce Winfree (Pris- 
cilla Lane), down for the Prom; he bets 
other boys’ money on the big game with 
the Cavaliers, smuggles girls into the 
barracks, and steals the list of grades 
from the Commandant’s office. All for 
a reason—and a good one in the Ran- 
dolph code of ethics. At least, it seems 
good until he is caught. And Billy is 
always caught—redhanded! 

Brother Rat, unlike the usual rah- 
rah, who’s-gonna-win college picture, 
scratches below the surface and pre- 
sents a true picture of military school; 


in an impressive 
new film of life and love at V.M.I. 


even the sets have the proper grayness 
of V.M.I. Instead of the over-worked 
“big game” climax, Brother Rat be- 
gins with the spring baseball game be- 
tween V.M.I. and the Cavaliers, as only 
one incident in the building of the 
story. But the way Billy Randolph and 
the other cadets haze a fourthclass- 
man named Misto Bottome is pure 
slice - of - life, military school flavor. 
Misto (William Tracey) is quite a 
character. His poor tongue is always 
hanging out from running errands for 
his “superiors,” and the most dreaded 
words in the English language to him 
are “Finn-out,” the cadet’s command 
for a fourthclassman to assume an ex- 
aggerated ramrod position of bulging 
chest and receding chin. 

Although the main plot is peppered 
with laughs, there are added touches 
of straight drama, thanks to the acting 
ability of a new and promising team, 
Eddie Albert and Jane Wyman. Albert, 
who hails from the stage play, in the 
part of a “Brother Rat” who is secretly 
married and beset with the problems of 
approaching fatherhood, steals the 
show right out from under the noses of 
Wayne Morris and the rest. 


Added Attractions 


Farmyard Symphony (RKO - Disney). 
Grand opera whooped up to a fine pitch by 
a cast any barnyard might boast of. An 
amatory rooster and a flirtatious hen take 
the solo parts, while the chorus is com- 
posed of sheep, cows, goats, ducks, and a 
delightful assortment of pigs. 

The Brave Little Tailor (RKO-Disney). 
Wherein Mickey Mouse plays a star’s part 
as the brave little tailor whose innocent 
killing of seven flies at one blow earns him 
the mistaken title of giant-killer and a 
reputation to uphold. Also a neat poke at 
Hollywood’s super-colossal spectacles. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


SIGNPOSTS 


“THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN” 
The total bill for the Munich settle- 

ment hasn’t been presented yet, but 

recent events in Palestine show that 








+ England’s burden of empire hasn't 


been lightened a bit by Chamberlain’s 
“peace with honor.” For a pretty com- 
plete statement of England’s ticklish 
job of satisfying Arabs, Zionists and 
the home folks, you should read The 
Puzzle of Palestine, by David Popper. 
This is one of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation’s Headline Books. You'll see 
from it that there’s a pretty close con- 
nection between the Palestine situation 
and Hitler’s march toward the East, 
Will this lead to another “irrepressi- 
ble conflict?” 

A rational argument for modifying 
present American policies of “isola- 
tion” and the neutrality legislation is 
presented by .Frederick L. Schuman 
and George Soule in America Looks 
Abroad. Both writers plead for a real- 
istic understanding of America’s place 
in the world, and for strong interna- 
tional policies aimed at really quar- 
antining aggressors and maintaining 
peace. This is one of the “World Af- 
fairs Pamphlets” published by the 
Foreign Policy Association (1938). It 
insists that America is in a spot to ex- 
ert a tremendous influence over world 
events in the future. 

Do the American people really wish 
to do something about preventing Ja- 
pan from throttling China? A pamphlet 
entitled America’s Share in Japan’s 
War Guilt quotes Congressmen and 
statesmen who say that were it not 
for American supplies Japan would be 
obliged to lay down her arms. “It is 
America which is supplying 54.4 per 
cent of the materials absolutely neces- 
sary in order that Japan may continue 
her aggression against China.” This is 
true in spite of American sympathy 
for China. The painphlet, issued by the 
American Committee for Non-Partic- 
ipation in Japanese Aggression, offers 
a positive program for Americans who 
want to stop our aid and comfort to the 
aggressor side. 


FRANCE CAN’T REST EASY 

Today France occupies a lonely and 
weakened place in Europe. She feels 
herself surrounded by enemies and her 
only comfort is England — “behaving 
like a fifth-rate power with no outlet 
to the sea.” Martha Gellhorn in the 
October 8 Collier’s writes a very sym- 
pathetic view of the feelings of almost 
any Frenchman at this moment im 
“Guns Against France.” 

Looking backward twenty years, R. 
Ernest Dupuy in the October Scrib- 
ner’s recounts “The Greatest Mutiny 
in History.” This mutiny in the French 
army occurred in the darkest days of 
the World War. American entry in the 
conflict at that moment had a vital 
effect on the discouraged men. 
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LAUGHS 


Charles Holmes Roberts, Jr., a grad- 
vate of the Flushing High School in 
1811, and of Yale in 1916, is a candidate 
for representative in Congress from 
the Framingham, Mass., district.— 
Flushing North Shore Daily Journal. 

He was probably interrupted by the 
War of 1812.—The New Yorker. 

. 

Ultra: “I hear that Marian is taking 
voice now.” 

Violet: “I wonder if she practices 
what she screetches.” — Washington 
Dirge. 

7 

Cucumbers get along swimmingly 
with cold shrimp or crab. Try this 
molded cucumber salad when you ask 
a few shrimp in to supper.—Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Daily News. 

Or any time you’re entertaining a 
crab, either, for that matter —The New 
Yorker. 

s 

“So you have been singing in the 
choir?” 

“Yes.” 

“What part?” 

“Well, I went in as first bass, but they 
changed it to short stop when they 
heard my voice.” 

* 

“Dad, can’t I get my driving license? 
I am old enough now.” 

“Yes, son, but my car is not old 
enough.”—Montreal Star. 

. 


Everybody knew Duke was fond of 
plaids and bold stripes, but one morn- 
ing he walked into school wearing a 
coat which would have put Joseph’s in 
the shade. The colors were many and 
loud. 

“Oh, boy,” came the voice of a heck- 
ler from the back of the room, “that’s 
- first sunset I’ve ever seen with but- 

ns!” 
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Cartoon by Don Mowe 


Roosevelt H. S., Salina, Kans. 


Miss Nelle Seiver, Teacher 
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Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 


IN THIS ISSUE 

Editorial: Peace—at a Price 

Nightmare for Future Reference, by 
Stephen Vincent Benet 

The Victor, by Andreas Latzko 

A New Master in Europe? by Harold 
Rugg 

Landmarks in American Foreign Pol- 
icy, by Frank B. Latham 

These Things Breed War 
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Books, Old and New, by May Lam- 
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What Do You Think? .......... cece 
Boy Dates Girl, by Gay Head ...... 
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Note. The ietter ‘E’ after numbers ——_ pages 
omitted in Social Studies Edition. The letter “‘S” 
numbers indicates pages omitted in English Edition. 
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ENTER EARLY FOR, 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS! 
* 


ADVERTISING ART 
Three cash prizes - $50, $25, $10; four prizes of 
$s “PRANG” Tempera Color Sets for best ex- 
amples of advertising art. 

PICTORIAL ART 
Thirteen cash prizes - $50, $25, $15; ten ath prizes 
of $2.50 each for best examples of pictorial art. 
Special Award! -Prize winning entries using Tuned 
Palet products will win an extra award. 
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Winner Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 
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CARTOONING 

Te these cptiee Oe Practical, personal 

instruction in this ay profes- 

sien & nationally-knewn cartoonist, 
cartoonists. it's 

as near like private tutoring as is pee- 

sible in a home study course. Write at 

once for free details. 

DORMAN H. SMITH 
Bex 4587 San Rafael, California 


300 CLASS, CLUB PINS SHOWN IN 
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» $3.60 doz. Ring Ne. 
Sib S fis.b0 per doz. Artistic Medal & Badge 
Fulton Street. New York, WN. 
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We're heading for— 


THE 15th ANNUAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ’ 
$10,000 in Cash, Scholarships, Trips, Merchandise—For High School Students Only E 


ARTISTS! WRITERS! 
MUSICIANS! CRAFTSMEN! 


DO YOU write, or draw, or compose music, or— 
well, look at the bottom of this page. If you do any 
of these things, you have an excellent chance of win- 
ning honors, money, travel, or a scholarship, in the 
Scholastic Awards of 1939. No special effort is re- 
quired; it is the work you do in school between now 
and next March which can earn for you a year’s free 
study at a leading art school or college, or a trip to 
the World’s Fair, or a new typewriter, or actual cash. 

YOUR COPY of the October 1 Scholastic (a free 
copy will be sent you if you write Scholastic, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., Pgh., Pa.) contains com- 
plete details of the competitions and the lists of the 
rewards. Study those announcements, pick out the 
type or types of work you do best, and make up your 
mind now to give yourself a chance. 


COSTUME DESIGNERS this year will have a 
scholarship all to themselves. In addition to the 20 
scholarships available to art students, sculptors, en- 
gineering and architectural draftsmen, a year’s study 
at the McDowell School of Costume Design, New 
York, will be given the senior submitting the best 
plate, working sketch, or photograph of a dress de- 
signed by the student, accompanied by specifications 
as to fabric, color and trimming. (Other require- 
ments the same as for all scholarships. See October 
1 Scholastic, and future issues). 


MUSICIANS, NOTE! Scholastic Awards is seeking 
scholarships for students of music. Watch future is- 
sues of Scholastic for an announcement of special 


ART DIVISION 


PAINTING 
PRINT-MAKING 

TEXTILE DESIGN 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
METAL CRAFTS 





DRAWING 

DRESS DESIGN 
SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 
ADVERTISING ART 


VJ 


Closing Date: March 18, 1939 








interest to you. Whether or not we succeed in secur- — 
ing music scholarships, you still have an opportu- § 
nity to win cash and honor. 





A RADIO BROADCAST is now a regular part of © 
the Scholastic Awards. At least seven people winning 
prizes in the Awards of 1939 will be the guests of ~ 
Scholastic in New York for three days next May, © 
and will take part in a radio program broadcast over ¥ 
a nationwide hookup. Last year we introduced eleven | 
Award winners over the air. Some of them read their™ 
poetry, some played their own prize-winning mu- 
sical compositions. All had an active part in the™ 
broadcast. And remember that this year is Worlia 
Fair year in New York! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF PRIZE-WINNERS will be 
made in the Student Achievement Number of Scho-# 
lastic, May 6. This is your own issue. It will contain; 
reproductions of some of the best work, some photo- 
graphs of prize-winning students, and the names of 
all winners of prizes and honors. 

BEST ART WORK—-several hundred pieces—will 
be hung in the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie In” 
stitute, Pittsburgh, and after that some of the 
pieces are exhibited in other cities. ; 


RULES AND REGULATIONS, simple and efficient, : 
have been drawn up for each division of the Awa 
For your own protection, study carefully the 
nouncements of these competitions and their 
If you haven’t a copy of the October 1 issue, get om 
free by dropping a card to Scholastic, Chamber 0& 
Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. And watch fi 
ture issues of Scholastic for announcements. a 


LITERARY DIVIS 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
LITERARY ARTICLE 
JOURNALISM 


HUMOR f 


RADIO PLAYS 


POETRY 

SHORT STORY 
ESSAY 

BOOK REVIEW 
CURRENT EVENTS 





° MUSIC DIVISION 
Song for solo voice (any voice) with original piano accompaniment. 
Composition for solo instrument (any instrument) with piano accompaniment. 
Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 


Part-Song for quartet or chorus 











